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John Bayleyis Warton Professor or English at the University of Oxford. 

Jorge Calado is Professor orChemica I Engineerings! Cornell University. 

Peter Clarke's Liberals and Social Democrats was published i n 198 1 . 

Stefan Collinl is the author, with Donald Winch iind John Burrow, of That Noble Science of Politic*: A study in 
nineteenth -century Intellectual history . 1 98.1 . 

Isabel de Madariaga *s books Include Russia in the Age of Catherine the Great. 1981. 

Maggie Gee's novel Light Years wi 1 1 be published later this year. 

Matthew Gurewitsch is on the staff of Connoisseur. 

Anthony Hobson’s books include Apollo and Pegasus: An em/itiry into the formation and dispersal of a 
Renaissance library. 1975. 

W. J. F. Jenner is a lecturer in Chinese Studies a I the University of Leeds. 

John Keep is the author of The Debate on Soviet Power. 1 979. 

Rosamond McKIttcrlck's The Frankish Kingdoms Under the Carolingians 75 MW7 was published in 1983. 

R. A. May is editing n supplement to the Catalogue of Hebrew Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library. 

Adam Morion is the author of Frames of Mind: Constraints on common-sense conceptions of the mental, 1981 . 
Gianfranco Poggl’s Calvinism and the Capitalist Spirit: Max Weber's Protestant ethic was published in 1983. 
David Pryce-Jones's Cyril Connolly: Journal and memoir wns published in 1 983. 

Frederic Raphael's most recent novel. Heaven and Earth, was published enrlier this year. 

Peter Reading's new col lection of poems. Ukeleie Music, will be published next week. 

Colin A. Romm is the author of The Cambridge Illustrated History of the World's Science, 1 983. 

Andrew Saint is Architectural Editor of The Survey of London. 

C. B. Schmitt edited Ihe Cambridge History of Renaissance Philosophy. 1984. 

John Sutherland's books include Fiction and the Fiction Industry, 1978. 

Howard Temperley is Professor of A merican History at the University of East Anglia. 

John Word's Poverty and Progress in the Caribbean 1 800-/960 will be published later this yeBr. 

John Welghtman is the author of The Concept of the Avant-Garde: Explorations in modernism, 1973. 

Dick Wilson's biography Zhou Enlai was published lust year. 

Jeanette Win terson’s novel. Oranges .4 re Not the Only Fruit, was published earlier this year. 
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Competition No 231 

Renders are invited to identify the sum cos of the 
three quotations which follow mill to send us the 
answers so that they reach this office nut later than 
July 12. A prize of £20 is offered for the first correct 
set of answers opened on that date, or failing that tin* 
most nearly correct - in which case inspired 
guesswork will also he taken into consideration. 

Entries, marked "Author, Author 231" on the 
envelope, should he addressed to the Editor, The 
Times Literary Supplement. Priory 1 louse, St John’s 
Lane, London EClM 4BX. The solution and results 
will appear on July 19. 

1 I was sixteen then, uttd I'm seventeen now. ami 
sometimes I act like 1'nt about thirteen. It’s really 
ironical because I'm six-fcct-two-nmJ-a-hnlf and 1 
have grey hair. I really do. 

2 I shall not say why nnd how I became, at the age of 
fifteen, the mistress of the Earl of Craven. 

3 Fourtcen-ycnr-old, why must you giggle and dote. 
Fourtccn-yenr-okl, why are you such a gnat? 

I'm fourteen years old, (hat is the renson, 

I giggle and dote in season. 


Competition No 227 
Winner: Ronald Balaam 
Answers: 

1 His face was as sharp as a hatchet, and the skin of it 
was as yellow and dry and withered as an autumn 
leaf. His eyes, of a steely light grey, had n very 
disconcerting trick, when they encountered your 


eyes, ol looking as if they expected something rioh 
tmin you ih.in you were aware of yourself. Hh*in 
was soft: his voice was melancholy; his long lack* 
fingers were hooked like claws. Me miglu have beta 
a parson, or an undertaker •• or unylhing else na 
like, except wluit he really was. 

Wilkie t'ollius. The Moonshine, chapter 12. 

2 There is a press in the room but its hinges have mi 
creaked, nor has u step I wen audible upon the floor 
Yet this third person stands there, with his □tremire 
face, and his hat ami slick in his hands, and hlshindr 
behind him. a composed ami quiet listener. Hehg 
stoutly built, sternly-looking, sharp-eyed man in 
black, of about the middle age. Except that he looks 
ul Mr Snngsby as if he were going to lukc his portrait, 
there is nothing remarkable about him nt First sight 
but his ghostly manner of appearing. 

Charles Dickens. lUeuk House, chapter 22. 


3 As they did so they passed the dim alcove or 
cavern of the cloakroom, and saw n short, black- 
coaled figure, presumably .m attendant, standings 
little wuy hack in Ihe shadow of it. 

CL K. Chesterton, “The Queer Feet" from 7ht 
Innocence of Father Brown. 

It has just been announced that the panel of 
judges for the 1985 John Llewellyn Rhys 
Memorial Prize - worth £5(10, for any work of 
fiction, non-fiction, poetry or drama published 
during (he current year by an author under the 
age of thirty-five - will be Buchi Emechela, 
Anthony Hern and Edward Lucie-Smith. 


To place advertisements write or telephone: 

Cheryl Dennett . The Classified Department. Ihe Times Literary Supplement 
Priory Huusc. Si John's Lane. London EClM 4BX Tel: 111-253 3<K XI Telex: 264971 


Rates: Classified Display- £9. 2Upsrc. Classified Linage- £1 .ROpdr line. Minimum 3 lines- #£5.40. Boxnumber-£2.0U. 
Copy deadlines: Classified display und Linage: Monday lll.OQuin in week of publication. 
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open 10am-7pm each day. 

A wide selection of antiquarian 
books for sale. 
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IF ITIS OUT-OF-PRINT 

mail-order warehouse has 
Bliss in history, economics. 


Dams* High Sins', SW13 
Ws buy books, loo 
Sines 1848 s worid-wMa service 

TRY HAMMERSMITH BOOKS 


20lh Century English 
and American Literature. 


Modern flrsi edition*. 
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Ik Is expected that the 
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soma English Poetry of tlio 
sixteenth— twentieth. .-cob*-'' 
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of Lecturer seels: 
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Applications are invited for the position ol Conserva- 
tor of Paintings, National Art Gallery, Wellington, 
New Zealand. 

The position Is a senior one and the appointee wlH I be 
responsible tor the overall administration and de- 
velopment of the Gallery's conservation programme, 
and assist In the planning for facilities In the rw« 
National Art Gallery building. 

Tho Gallery's collection comprises both historical 
and contemporary works of art In all media. 

A degree In cultural conservation from a recognised 
Institution or the completion of an equivalent training 
essential. A minimum of five years' professional 
. experience, preferably In an art museum required 
Applicants shbuld ba specialized In the treatment s 
paintings. 

Applications close three weeks from the dale of this 
publication and should be sent to: The Staff Cm, 
Department of Internal Affairs, Private Bag, Weiing- 
ton, New Zealand. 
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The Times Literary Supplement 
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Norman Fruman : the drudge of Dove Cottage 

Socialism and the people’s science 

Anita Brookner : an imbroglio of the 1890s 

English grammar, Old English syntax, 
cliches defended , business terms 

Fiction: A. S. Byatt, Barbara Pym 
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I “From the first paragraph of her 
brilliantly successful first novel, 
Jane Ellison establishes herself 
as a writer with an instinctive 
feeling for words, a scathing wit 
and a sure sense of dramatic 
irony. What follows is funny, 
touching and sad in that order 
... I hope and believe we will 
be hearing a great deal of Jane 
Ellison in the future. Her 
influence on the literary scene 
can be nothing but salutary . 11 

fluber on Waugh, 
Daily Mail 

"A very fine first novel. H 

Stephen Glover, 
Daily Telegraph , 

"A fresh, vivacious and 
exuberant delight. ,J J 


1 ' ^ SiMd^prers 

"I enjoyed her knowledgeable 
account of those specialised 
bits of the London scene where 
Grub Street runs into Pseud's 
Comer and on to Rogue's 
Alley.'? NormanShrapnel, ■ 
Csuarcfiari 

"Jane Ellison's glittering first - 
novel . . knocking about the 
. London literati has scarcely ; 
been ' done so ftixinfly since i 
Well, Wyndham Lewis's 

m lt_ _ ^ . I ■■ 


The Times Literary Supplement 


June 28 1985 Priory House. Si John’s Lane. Lomlmi 4HX 
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Vslentine Cunningham , 
Observer: 

“Anyone who lias ever had ' 
anything to do- with Books 
Pages will recognise the ageing 
literary hacks, camp-folfowing 
Blags and poseur poete of Jarie 
Ellison’s quite excellent first 
novel." VUeiie Grape, . 

Literary Review 

"A- highly accomplished ftrirt ! 
novel b> > Through the lha : azid i 
outs of the neatly plotted addon 
goes a thread of ; , . sadness ,' 1 b 
IwbelOidsfly,.: 
Financial Times 1 

"Ait extremely fanny, arid! not 
inaccurate account of the poetia ’. 
scene, tencterningan attempt to ; 
nobble a national /poetry 
competition . . , in the tradition 
of Waugh pOre, .; Arnis ■ . riOre.' 
William Itevor etQ. and highly 
entertaining . 11 . , ; , 

Gavin Ewart, Standard 

• £8.93 
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The sister’s sacrifice 


Norman Fruman 


ROBERT GITTINGS mid JO WANTON 
Dorolhy Wordsworth 

318pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £12.50. 

0 19818519 7 

AUNG. HILL (Edllor) 

Lcllers of Dorothy Wordsworth: A selection 
200pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £V.95. 

019 818539 1 


In her Grasmere journal for May 31. 1802, 
Dorothy Wordsworth wrote: “My tooth broke 
today. They will soon be gone. Let that pnss, I 
shall be loved - 1 want no more." She wus then 
thirty years old, plain, barely five feet tall, 
weighed less than one hundred pounds, ate so 
poorly and worked so hard that her prema- 
turely aged appearance regularly shocked 
friends and relatives who had not seen her for . 
some years. She suffered constantly from 
headaches, raging toothaches, bowel com- 
plaints. vomiting and assorted bodily ills, and 
yet never had anything resembling proper 
medical or dental attention until many years 
later. Her toil was unremitting: cleaning, cook- 
ing, mending, gardening, sewing clothes and 
curtains, shirts and nightcaps, brewing beer, 
making wine, boiling preserves and jelly, and 
always, the copying of William’s manuscripts. 

Intermittently, for five years, between Janu- 
ary 20, 1798, and January 16, 1803, she kept 
the journals on which her growing reputation 
as a writer is based. For the rest of her long life 
-she died in 1855 - she wrote very little, and 
except for n few poems scattered about in col- 
Ittfions of her brother’s verse, published 
nothing. “I should detest the idea of setting 
myself up as an author", she declared, when 
friends urged her to publish. At all times she 
depreciated her own abilities: “I have not those 
powers which Coleridge thinks I have - 1 know 
il- my only merits are my devoted ness to those 
1 love and I hope a charity towards all man- 
kind." 

In the presence of such giants ns Coleridge 
and her brother William, she can be forgiven 
this excessively modest personal estimate, blit 
her problem with her self-image ran very 
much deeper. If a baby liked her singing, “You 
will wonder at her taste." “My drawings will 
make you smile at my llulc skill." “I huve 
nothing to recommend me lo your regard but a 
warm, honest and affectionate heart.” She was 
always self-effacing, nnd sometimes self- 
destructively sacrificial, especially in relation 


to William. “Fraternal affection”, she wrote, 
accurately, ‘‘has been the building up of my 
being, the light of my path." Until her mind 
nnd body broke down in her early sixties, she 
was (he tireless servant of William's needs and 
those of his household. Virginia Woolf could 
hardly have been more mistaken when she 
wrote of William and Dorothy's early Gras- 
mere years: “No family duties or professional 
tasks distracted them. Dorothy could ramble 
all duy on the hills nnd sit up talking to Coler- 
idge all night. . . . The hours were theirs from 
sunrise to sunset." This was often true of Wil- 
liam, but rarely of Dorothy. The poet Samuel 
Rogers tells a revealing story of his encounter 
with the Wordsworths and Coleridge during 
the Scottish “ramble” of 1802. The two men 
“were entirely preoccupied in talking about 
poetry: and the whole care of looking out for 
cottages where they might get refreshment and 
pass the night, as well as seeing their poor 
horse fed and littered, devolved upon Miss 
Wordsworth. She was a most delightful person, 

- so full of talent, so simple-minded, and so 
modest!” 

Perhaps the most remarkable dimension of 
this new study of Dorothy Wordsworth by 
Robert GitLitigs and Jo Manton, the first since 
Ernest de Selincourt’s long-standard biogra- 
phy of 1933, is the relentless, almost harrowing 
portrait of a woman of acute intelligence and 
sensitivity dissipating her enormous stores of 
energy and intellect in repetitive household 
tasks and ceaseless service to others. For long 
periods Dorothy was too busy even to read, let 
alone lo develop her talents as a writer. In a 
rare complaint she moaned that she and her 
sister-in-law Mary “work the flesh off our poor 
bones". Mary herself wrote to William: “Poor 
dear Dorothy! 1 have been sorry that she 
should have been such a Slave." And Mary’s 
sister Sara Hutchinson (Coleridge's beloved 
“Asra”), who shared the Wordsworth manage 
for many years, observed that “Poor Dorothy 
’ is kepr trotting the. whole day through.” Fru- 
gality and self-sacrifice were for her a way of 
life. 

Giltings and Manton follow a long tradition 
in assuring us that Dorothy never clinfed under 
the burden of her constant tasks. “The lady of 
leisure had not yet appenred in middle-class 
circles”, they write, as if the only choice was 
between leisure and ceaseless drudgery. 
Dorothy “refused to admit conflict between 
her duties as' housekeeper to William and any 
social nr intellectual interests”. One wonders 
how they can be so confident. Once, when 


especially overworked, she referred to “Wil- 
liam, who you know is not expected to do 
anything". 

No one has ever doubted that Dorothy pos- 
sessed exceptional gifts of mind and spirit . and 
thus the spectacle of her life of hard work in the 
service of her brother's genius has inevitably 
evoked moral judgments. Edmund Lee's sub- 
title, ‘‘The Story of a Sister’s Love", precisely 
reflected the organizing principle of his 
pioneering biography of 1886. “Her poetic en- 
thusiasm and cultured mind did not unfit her 
for the common duties of life", he wrote. 
"Happily she had learnt- as every true woman 
does - that there is no degradation in work 
. . . For Ernest de Selincourt, the volumi- 
nous fresh material on which he drew lent “no 
support to those who have looked on Dorothy 
as a pathetic figure and an object of commis- 
eration". For him, Dorothy’s sixty years before 
the two decades of “insensibility or mental vag- 
ary” were "essentially happy’’ . "The dominant 
absorbing passion of her life was always for her 
brother, and in the return of that passion she 
was more than satisfied.” 

In 1935 Edith Morley attacked “a recent 
newspaper critic [who] wrote cruelly: The 
stern psychologist might say with some reason 
that Wordsworth ruined the life of his sister 
and his daughter by regarding them as appan- 
ages of his own sensibility’ and went on to 
talk of ‘the exorbitance of his demands upon 
his womenfolk’.’’ For Morley, this was a 
"travesty" of the actual situation, since Words- 
worth "probably did not, and, being a man, 
could not, realise fully the many little details of 
domestic comfort he owed to their care; and 
indeed it was their pride that he should not”. It 
is sobering, half a century later, to find how 
easily such generalizations about gender roles 
flowed from the pens of men and women alike. 

Despite much new editing and the appear- 
ance of some new letters, little has come to 
light since De Selincourt to make obligatory a 
revision of his basic portrait. Why, then, a new 
biography at all? The answer must be that 
there has been a profound social revolution 
involving women during: the past generation, 
and the life of Dorothy Wordsworth takes on a 
special, exemplary importance in the re- 
examination of women’s role in history, nnd- 
especially those women who, like Dorothy, 
were richly gifted in ways that suggest a -very 
different career might have been theirs if they 
had been bom male instead of female. And the 
enormous increase in the freedom to speak 
about matters not so long ago considered taboo 


has made it possible to think about Dorothy 
Wordsworth’s life in a new way. 

That is precisely what has been happening 
under the gathering force of feminist studies. 
More attention has probably been paid to 
Dorothy Wordsworth in the past ten years than 
in all the decades since her death. Margaret 
Homans devotes a long and provocative chap- 
ter to Dorothy’s poetry and prose in Women 
Writers and Poelic identity (1980). bracketing 
her with Emily Bronte and Emily Dickinson, 
writers of undoubted genius, a stature Dorothy 
would never have claimed for herself. We have 
had brilliant essays by Richard Fadem 
("Dorothy Wordsworth: A view from ‘Tintern 
Abbey”’, in the journal The Wordsworth Circle, 
1978) and Elizabeth Hardwick tin Seduction and 
Betrayal , 1974) - the latter perhaps the best brief 
analysis of Dorothy's mind and achievement yet 
written - and a cascade of papers in learned 
journals and at scholarly conferences. Her late 
journals are being prepared for publication, a 
selection or her letters is appearing for the first 
lime (she was at all limes a voluminous 
correspondent), and at least two other biog- 
raphies are said to be in progress. 

There is scarcely a hint of any of this fer- 
ment in Gittings and Manton's work, whose 
considerable virtues are those of an old- 
fashioned “Life and Letters”. The narrative 
sticks very close to the familiar basic sources 
provided by the letters and journals of the 
Wordsworth circle, but ranges hardly at all into 
the vast territories of secondary sources and 
related scholarship. The story is told with the 
brisk assurance of skilled and seasoned bio- 
graphers. But there is no sense of long immer- 
sion in the materials, or of that protracted 
meditation which can produce results that are 
at once both surprising and immediately con- 
vincing. Every part of Dorothy’s life receives 
about the same amount of space as any other. 
The chapters devoted lo “Coleridge’s Society" 
and “ Lyrical Ballads " are acfunJIy shorter than 
tlie twp glven to the years 1810-17, which are 
devoted almost entirely to family matters. Un- 
mentioned in the account of those years is the i 
. 181 J edi Hon of William's poems , With its great 
critical prefaces, or Coleridge's Biographia 
Lltemrla , or many other literary events of. 
which Dorothy was certainly keenly aware but 
of which she left no record. The publication of 
The Excursion in 181.4 is given half a paragraph 
only because Dorothy-left behind an indignant 
response to some of the reviews. But what The 
Excursion was is taken for granted, as is a bald 
reference to “Jeffrey’s famous verdict in the 
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Edinburgh Review. ‘This will never do’". The 
authors simply Assume that readers can pro- 
vide the complex literary, political and cultural 
background without whicli Dorothy's role in a 
literary revolution cannot be truly understood. 
Even the knowledgeable render needs to be 
reminded that Dorothy's life of service really 
was to a genius, that she really shared person- 
ally in the creative excitement which Hazlitt. De 
Quincey and Coleridge himself felt in the 
presence of William, who moves through much 
of the book as a rather clumsy and flawed being, 
hardly worthy of the awe whicli he inspired in 
so many. 

At no time in her journals does Dorothy 
seem at all excited by any of the new ideas 
which so absorbed her brother and Coleridge. 
We knowof course that she regarded William’s 
work as of supreme value, but she rarely says 
why. The Lyrical Ballads and its revolutionary 
preface are written in her presence, hut 
nothing evokes comment or analysis from her. 
During the bitter winter of J 798-99 in Goslar, 
Germany. William begins what would become 
his magnum opus , The Prelude. Some of its 
greatest passages are copied out by Dorothy 
for Coleridge, with several of the Lucy poems, 
but she gives no hint that she was aware of the 
magnitude of what was happening, though of 
course she must have been, if only because 
William would not have failed to mnke it abun- 
dantly clear. She keeps a brief journal on ar- 
rival in Hamburg and records such trivia as 
attempts to cheat her on the price of bread. But 
there is no Goslar journal to record even one 
thought of her brother when he had no one else 
to talk to and she was relatively free of house- 
hold duties. One March 23, 1798, she noted 
that Coleridge “brought his ballad finished". 
Not a word on how she responded to "The 
Ancient Mnriner”. On March 27, 1802: “A 
divine morning. At Breakfast Win. wrote part 
of un ode. Mr. Oiliff sent the dung and Wm. 
went to work in the garden.” Gittings and 
Manton find nothing incongruous in such an 
entry: “WJiwt Dorothy is above nil describing is 
the atmosphere of a settled home.” Bui this is 

powers. What William composed that morning 
; whs the magnificent opening of the "Immor- 
tality Ode”. Dorothy has nothing to say about 
the stanzas, or the emotions which prompted 
themV or thk near-frenzy with which William 
■ had been working for the past month, pouring . 
out poems filmost daily, some of the manlc- 
; depressive character. Elizabeth Hardwick was 
;tno| fax wrong when she wrote: ‘*Tliere is more 
"V ’ to think about the poets in a paragraph of De 
Quincey’s Reminiscences than in all of Dorothy 
' Wordsworth,.’; A mass of cloud can draw frqm 
Dorothy an unforgettable description, but her 
• journals apd letters offer almost no help to the 
biographer who tries to grasp what she felt and 
thought in the constant presence, of William ■ 
- and Coleridge when (hey were providing both 
:* poetry and. theory for the . English Romantic 

• revolution, '• 

, The portrait Of the young Dorothy by Git- 
tings.and Manton ha? long been familiar; a 
happy childhood and eariy yduih, add ’joyous. . 

. transfiguringyearswith t^yotoweririg geniuses. 

, Such evidence; of inner anguish as exists is con- 
,i siste fitly softened. 1 Dorothy was barely six 
1 : yenrspld when her mother died. Three months 
later; she was ; senLto; liye with .her mother’s . . 
i 'i 'muideii cousin at Halifax; arid ; 

• ■ foot in the* home of her fafher, ,Wha diedsix, 

.• . years lafor, ^Dpring foehappyryearsatHaJi- 

’ fax' V Giuj^gs and Manton Wrlfo. ^Dorothy.- 
. had almost foTgotleri. he j. father [howcanthey' 
V know?}* since she never went home’, even for : 
; • Christ masi which was her j own birthday. ‘The 
| ! . day* , she wrofe ; rather; sadly , ‘was always kept : 
by niy! Brothers yrith rejoicing in my Father’s- 
'■/ house; 1 hut, for Six yriars (the interval between 
. my Mother’s death aiid his) I wasneve r once at 
■’?; hamei’-’ ^iv^n porotliy’s extreme .reticence . 
. :i abpiit personal. feelings, this sCeni^ more then . 
; “father sadly” : remembered. Moreover* the : 
quotation ;is nroncef^d in a way . that /much ; 
; . Weakens its lingering' bitterness, for 'it pmits,’ : : 
/‘‘never; wqs ,foi* ; ii single moment under my.. 
Pathfer’s Roofaftey her Death, which I cannot 
. think of without regre|for rhany causes T . 
THfeaijithQis dp ttot;sp£iiul&teon what the little 
•girjj. ^ght^hayd: jelt Svheh herfbpr brothers 
J were always summoned, home ifor- Christmas 
. : ^odda^,; but ^henever^ : Wltarefoaot'v^%h’l b| ' 


produced on the child’s sense of security by the 
death of her mother and the near-abandon- 
ment by her father? Is I he re a connection be- 
tween those even is and the fact that she was a 
dependent and passive relation ail her life, 
until her long final dementia when she became 
indifferent to everyone’s needs but her own 
and turned violent if her wishes were thwarted 
in any way? 

There are small but subtle variations on this 
tendency to soften evidence of pain or distress 
in the young Dorothy. She wns, for example, a 
stammerer. This is mentioned only in passing, in 
a remark about “the vitality of this young girl, 
her words tumbling from her mouth with 
almost stammering intensity". De Quincey’s 
detailed description of her speech provides a 
very different emphasis. It reads in part: “At 
times, the self-counteraction and self-baffling 
of her feeling caused her even to stammer, mid 
so detemiinarely to stammer that a stranger 

jii/a 


plex emotional background of De Quincey’s 
often treacherous but absolutely indispensable 
Reminiscences . ) De Quinary did indeed write 
that various aspects of Dorothy’s deportment 
“gave her nil ungraceful, atul even mi unsexiial 
character to her appearance when out of 
doors" i my emphasis); but this is only an aside 
in an almost daring account of Dorothy as a 
woman of “excessive organic sensibility”, in 
whom burned, as in her brother, “the secret 
fire of a tem pern me nl too fervid", and to which 
he ascribed their premature old age in appear- 
ance. She had a “luxurious sensibility", l)e 
Quincey wrote, “sustained in youth by a consti- 
tutional gluw from animal causes”. In middle 
age William wrote that his headaches and 
sleepless nights in the spring of 18(12 resulted 
from frustrated sexual longings. Before read- 
ing the recently discovered love letters to his 
wife, who would ever have supposed this? And 
when one thinks or the erotic diameter of some 
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Dorothy Wordsworth in 1 842: a sketch by John Hordern, reproduced from the biography reviewed here. 


. . . would have certainly set her down for one of those letters, written in middle age, it seems 
plagued with that infirmity of speech as dis- a hangover of Victorian attitudes to ascribe to 

tressingly ns Charles Lamb himself.’’ That Dorothy a sexless nnturc. This view shuts off 

“self-counteraction and self-baffling of her any examination of what may have been her 

feelings" is a striking insight into the turhiilcm real inner life during all those years when, to 

Dorothy's outer manner, . believe her biographers, she was so happy, and 
le and more than content that her sisterly affection 


which' ret tec 

age, and her maidenly condition”, mid tier wns returned. 

“constitutionally deep” sensibility, and “some Townrds the end of the unpublished journal 
subtle fire of impassioned intellect [which] for 1827, she wrote of the “inherent depravity" 

apparently burned within her”. Such a conflict, and “mornl weakness” of mankind, the “guilt 

of course, would produce constant stress. Git- that cannot by our efforts be overcome”; only 

- tings and Menton quote a recent medical opin- “the Saviour's grace sufficient to destroy the 

ion that Dorothy was "a particular type of mig- . . . carnal mind”. “As always”, Gittings and 

ruinous personality” , which is suggestive but Manton write, “Dorothy responded to the 

Vague. That her frequent illnesses and head- spirit of the limes; these were the stem doc* 

aches may have been substantially psycho- trines. . .repeated in thousands of households 

logical in origin is left without discussion. throughout the land.” But Dorothy had heard 
Robert; Gittings has said (Salmagundi, these doctrines long before. This is precisely 
Autumn 1983) that “nothing less than a real what Coleridge believed and preached from his 
attempt to give the full picture of a human life early youth. Dorothy's horror of the “carnal 

in. all its diversity will satisfy the intelligent, mind” may he only a reflection nf “the spirit of 

reader now”. l| Is surprising, therefore, to fihd the times”, but it can also have deep personal 
. how little attention Is given (a Dorothy’s erotic i ; significance for her, as it did for Coleridge. 

: feelings and tii$ consequences in to ardent and Above all, perhaps, a new biography would 
!■ | material a person ip being deprived not only of / seem obliged to confront F, W, Bateson’s still 
• a husband and; children of her bwn, but even explosive thesis that William and Dorothy felt 
■ of acknowledgement of her existence as a . far more than family affection for each other. 


ilii ' m* loiif!. lout! v.iuvci Vilnius | have tad UK 
suppi ‘Ill'll l»> mv Hi ollicr's .mu. Ahl Jancltan' • 
(1iniii:lii ol the coltl « hen he was with me. * 

In 18H2. w Ik-ii William was away on a sfe, 
visit. Ik-i join lia! records: 

1 Will Ik- busy! 1 will look well, and be well wheah ' 
i onu s back to me. ( 1 1 lie Darling! Here isoneofg : 
hull'll apples. | can thirdly find it in my heart taQ^ 
n into ilu* Inc. . . . Sate down where we alvraija] 
was lull nl ilmnttliis about my darling. Blettiiiga 
him. 

( hie need mu suggest anything so extremes 
incest in liml in this entry . ami many others,*! i: 
intensity uf Ice ling not simply to be dismiss 
as sisterly alfectinn clothed in the language rt 
another era. 

( )nc of the most famous of Dorathy’semrif 1 
describes their parting on the morning of U| 
limit's marriage, which she did not 
though she went on the honeymoon jouna ; 
Pari of it reads: 

1 gave him the wedding ring - with how drtpi 
blessing! 1 look u from mv forefinger where Ik' 
worn it tile whole of the night before- he slipper 
again onto my finger mid blessed me fcrvenlfy. 

Given the enormous amount of comment^ ■. 
this passage has evoked (someone atteraptd •; 
to erase it in manuscript), it is surprising in 
Gittings and Manton remark only on its “tn» ■ 
parent truthfulness*', and suggest inanoltfc » . 
Dorothy wore the ring to bed only beau > 
William was in the lmbit of losing things. Ts 
them, William’s marriage was easy b 
Dorothy to accept: “Dorothy had a!«j, 
assumed (hat some congenial friendofheim j 
would share her happiness with William.' If 
demonstrate this they quote a letter of i793h 
Jane Pollard whicli seems to me noltoso$3 
even remotely that Dorothy was ihinkinjd • 
Jane us Willium’s wife. In any case, Win 
and Dorothy’s feelings for each other may to: >, 
been quite different in 1793 from what Ibfl ?; 
were five years later. It is suggestive thal a ,• 
1795, in their middle twenties, to aupsrt s 
their meagre income, they undertook lots - 
their friend Montagu’s ‘'natural" soa.i 
lliree-year-okl Basil. The child was ilieiet* 
almost exactly the same age ns William's Cr 
line in France. Eventually the three were hiif 
in wliat could be called u nuclear family,^* 
that the parents, who hud never been maim 
to anyone, wore brother and sister. 
innocent all this was in fact, the situation'* 
full of dangerous psychological overtones n 
binding William and Dorothy into a rcto* 
ship tliiii was, psychologically at least, eta* 
than Unit of a brother and sister. 

By far (lie stronger part of this new W 
pliy denis with Dorothy’s life between 
Hum's marriage and her physical m** 
collapse. Not much happens during Ihosciw® 
decades which is remarkable. IhiMlW 
often licnrthreiikiiig In its fidelity toiw l#* 
realities of life in the not so distant Pff ^ 
for a wnmun of Dorothy Wordsworth 
position. When William marries and «*«". 
his affoct Ions elsewhere (Mary Hutching 

n womu ii of almost ungollc patience, gen* ■ 


vyomoji. When her friend Jane Poflard wrote to Bateson Is unmentioned in this book, mid the 

■ her about a possible suitor, she replied, “no whole matter is denlt with obliquely, ns an 

man I have seen has appeared to regard me example of sinister Grasmere gossip. Gittings 

wjth any degree of partiality; nor has anyone and Manton disclose a hitherto unreported 

gained my affections, of this you need not conversation in whicli De Quincey spoke of 

dbubt*’. S^ r ely. thiS:?VHS painful for Dorothy at “an. unnatural tale current, & . . . heard even 

/ ’eighty (qoxperiejicj. Whsjn.J 4ne . in T-qndqijv.pf Wordsworth having been inti- 

' .- pljriuf ng the: ipo^yr^![ed , : own sister”. . De Quincey re- 

i wsuul force, "! shall think y ouu ti ki nd if you say : > , .gai‘d6d this as an ‘‘abominable accusation" and 
anythin ^ more' to rod upon the subject.*”. M provided, the- authors believe, “a rational ex- 

f • WHjft and Maijton; observe,: this marks the planatlon for the rulnour”: William was in the 
wd of a[L reference to love I nlDbrpthy!s letters, ;! h^bit of kissirtg his female Natives at meetings 

■ ■:iournals or.aaems^'(*^r!i>nt Fhr « hrif>r romorir ■- <nr aatAhm ir.i'i J ... ° ■ 


nnd strength of character), whon 
abandons her journal, when It is clear P / 
will never leave the orbit of fr cr ^ .- 
household, never have a career, oejo* 

pursue her own intellectual or arlislic®^ 

menl, the narrative takes on the . 

faithful family chronicle, imnlcnS J r L£ 
inented in interest because of 


mcnicu in imurcNi ueeuua*. ^ 

nry family involved. Gittings mw ^ 

cord in convincing detail the daily lite® 
English household in the first 


: 1 .uwii lift— ■ w iuain ,i. so '■ I 0 J- aS:.tneV. can -be khnwn lie 

;■ . JVf - foat^fe^Fiirouistd centr^l td ah actoMnt of her life. 


, VUM. i W oiqser lq.«riy ’human BeiM thaSiiFtiend^hln 

‘ , ing and.pe;cep(N mari noticed foe^iitisexuai’.' ": bidds th^ ? < William ; uTi „, 0n T' p 

delighting in herfrierid^ip"!,Thi^^ Snc^ but^Sthe pwVious o? P wh.Vh 

less ‘ < percepiive man ,, wasm;f^58,Qairi&ev^ 

who plveii vftrv'dlfforenl niriViw'nr rt/V^iii..'; Complex than , 



nineteenth century. The. cumulative 
impressive nnd sometimes teiT|biy_ 
pecinlly the sorrows, anxieties and T. 
raising children in an era when g . 
were stippled with tiny tbmbsto 
Wordsworth had five children in J^jyp 
after the age. of thirty, and not ope 
' raise. Dorothy’s grief oftex the-dca * 

Catherine and 'Diomns just 5i**p on . C -J*; 

especially wrenching, > ^ - ;„«(# 

• The tangled pnd 
: William and bofothy's relations jJJ 
• Vajlpn and Caroline (Ire P r ^Sry# 
ableelority and & 

in Jts final phapk, rfoeS n® 1 '^ - 
, Dorothy much credit. Sadly, we m . ^ 
1 c elude that William did very 
could have done to relieve the ^ ^ 

lirr iiirtthnr ' f^wns unaenero i ISi-^^^ 
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financially and he fulled Caroline entirely us a 
father. At a certain point he. and Dorothy, 
abandoned them. This is all the more painful 
when we consider their passionate devotion to 
his legitimate children. There is no evidence 
that William took any notice of his French 
granddaughters, one of whom “grew up to take 
pride and interest in the works of her disting- 
uished grandfather". Gil tings and Manton 
print for the first time an intensely poignant 
letter of 1835 from Annette to Dorothy, re- 
cently found nicked uwny in the pages of a late 
journal, where it almost miraculously escaped 
family destruction. It is dear that Annette is 
writing to Dorothy because she hnd not re- 
ceived a reply to the letter she hud written 
William, in which she pleaded with him to fulfil 
what she regarded as his formal pledges of 
support when Caroline married. “Le pnssd 
avec tous les souvenirs qu'il me laisse n'n rien 
qued’affligent", she wrote, in obvious anguish 
(“The past with all the memories it has left ine 
is nothing but grievous": most regrettably, the 
full text of this revealing letter is given untrans- 
lated in an appendix; Annette's rudimentary 
punctuation, loose sentence structure and 
phonetic spellings will baffle readers without 
fluent French.) 

By the age of sixty-three Dorothy was bed- 
ridden and her mental instability unmistak- 
able. “Professional opinion suggests thal 
Dorothy suffered pre-senile dementia of a type 
similar to Alzheimer’s disease", and an appen- 
dix by an authority in geriatric medicine elabo- 
rates on this diagnosis. I have consulted a num- 
ber of specialists in the field and none is con- 
fident that Dorothy's drastically altered per- 
sonality, rages, physical violence, constant 
stream of obscenities and repeated remissions 
over at least a fifteen-yenr period can be attri- 
buted to organic causes alone. In the winter of 
1835 Crabb Robinson wrote, “Poor Miss W. Is 
sinking into imbecility", but six years later he 
found her 


In the back pages of Dorothy's last journal 
appear these undated lines: 

My tremulous prayers feeble hands 
Refuse la labour with the mind 
And that too oft is misty dark & blind. 

One can only imagine the despair and humilia- 
tion this acutely sensitive woman must have 
felt in her lucid moments. Late in 1837 she 
wrote briefly to a childhood companion: “A 
Madman might as well attempt to relate the 
history of his own doings, and those of his 
fellows in confinement, as I to tell you the 
hundredth part of what I have felt, suffered 
and done." 

William, whom she had served so faithfully 
for so long, now became her devoted atten- 
dant, wheeling her about the garden, rubbing 
her feet, never failing in loving attention and 
forbearance. Her shocking personal habits and 
bizarre behaviour seem never to have altered 
his feelings. “Aunty is in her singing mood this 
morning”, wrote Mary Wordsworth to her 
daughter. H Q[uillinan]. lias not seen her - 
and indeed really 1 and the Maids think he had 
better not - there is no good done by it - only 
Father fancies everybody feels as he does." 

On April 23. 1850, as William lay dying, his 
astonished son-in-law wrote to Crabb 
Robinson: 


After twenty years of mental storm and 
darkness, with brief remissions, she died at the 
age of eighty-three, and was buried in Gras- 
mere churchyard, a few feci from William. 
Gittings and Manton's short chapter on 
Dorothy's final decades is entitled “Oftenei 
merry than sad", a quotation which reflects, 
once again, their commitment to the long-held 
view in Wordsworth studies that Dorothy's life 
on the whole was happy and fulfilled. This is a 
biography for those who want an able and con- 
centrated narrative of comings and goings 
which does not venture much beyond the evi- 
dence readily available in primary journals, 
letters, notebooks and memoirs, and which 
avoids on principle authorial intrusion or spe- 
culation. The story is an inherently fascinating 
one, but its re-telling here will frustrate those 
who want to re-examine Dorothy’s life and 
writings in fresh perspectives, to assess her 
without exaggeration or sentimentality or the 
illusory verities of the past. 

Late in 1833, when Dorothy’s long travail 
had already begun, Catherine Clarkson wrote 
to Crabb Robinson: 


Miss W. is as much herseir as she ever was in her life. 
& has an almost absolute command of her own will! 
docs not make noises; is not all self; thinks of the 
Tcclings of others (Mrs W's for example), is tenderly 
anxious for her brother; &, in short, but for age & 
bodily infirmity, is almost the Miss Wordsworth we 
knew In past days. 


Before I left home 1 had been reading over heaps of 
old Letters - Dear Dorothy Wordsworth’s contain 
the History or the family & of her exertions - I felt 
compelled to destroy some of them but many of them 
are too good to be hastily disposed of - What a heart 
&. what a head they discover! What pufTs we hear of 
women & even of men who have made books & done 
charities & all thal whose doing & thinkings & feel- 
ings are not to be compared with hers. 


In an unexpectedly improved stole - but she has so 
command of horsolf that she cannot restrain the 
mail unseemly noises, blowing loudly & making a 
nondescript sound mure shrill than the cry of a par- 
ifidge & a turkey. . . . From this she is to be drawn 
®ly by a request to repeat Verses which she does 
with affecting sweetness - She Is fond of repeating 
her own pretty lines Which way docs the wind blow? 


“What seemed so surprising to Quillinan’’ , the 
authors comment, “was a fact observed by stu- 
dents of senile dementia, that a strong stimulus 
may suddenly make the patient much more 
accessible.” To some specialists in geriatric 
medicine, however, Dorothy’s behaviour 
seems closer to psychosis than senility. Surely 
It is needlessly cautious to avoid all discussion 
of the possibility that there was a psychotic or 
schizoid element In Dorothy’s behaviour, re- 
lated to the stresses and frustrations of her 
previous life. Richard Fadem’s statement, “In 
a sense, Dorothy hod not lost her mind but 
found it with a vengeance", should give one 
pause. 


Readers will now have a chance conveniently 
to test that judgment. The seventy letters 
which Alan G. Hill has judiciously chosen are 
only a scattered sampling - with many regret- 
table but inevitable omissions - of Dorothy’s 
enormous correspondence. Readers with 
heartier appetites may consult the vast riches in 
the stout volumes of Oxford's Letters of Wil- 
liam and Dorothy Wordsworth, a revised and 
. much augmented edition of whioh- is still in 
progress. For the first rime Dorothy’s letters 
have been disengaged from her brother’s, a 
procedure which she would doubtless have 
vigorously protested. But It is only proper that 
at long last she should be obliged to brave the 
centre of the stage, and be evaluated In her 
own right. 


Fruitful contradictions 
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Angela Leighton 

ORDON S. HAIGHT (Editor) 
elections from George Idiot's Letters 
57pp. Yale University Press. £25. 
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ordon S. Haight’s authoritative Selections 
wi George Eliot’s Letters fulfils the condi- 
>ns both of a scholarly text and of a readable 
ography. Although the technique of prefix- 
g each letter with footnote annotations is a 
tie awkward, Haight's .careful choice of 
tters, and his Iiplpful commentary on the 
tthor’s life, make this an. equally useful and 
easurable edition. 


Haight gives a kind of yeast to this moral 
wclglitiness by pointedly detailing concurrent 
events in the author’s life. These arc, in some 
cases, tuntalizingly unaccounted for. For 
instance, her speedy eviction from the house of 
the elderly scholar Dr Brabant, as a result of 
his sister-in-law’s suspicions of impropriety, is 
never mentioned. The event might seem to 
have been exaggerated or trivial If it had not 
repeated itself some years later. While she was 
boarding in the house of the publisher John 
Chapman, some similar indiscretion roused the 
jealousy of both Chapman’s mistress and his 
wife, whose combined disapprobation brought 
about her removal once again. This hidden 
history of indiscretion and rejection. attains a 
certain disturbing vividness in contrast to the 
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The Splnozlstlc Ethics 
of Bertrand Russell 
Kenneth Blackwell 


This book provides a 
foundation for a positive 
re-e valuation of Russell's 
status In the major philo- 
sophical field of ethics. It 
will be welcomed by stu- 
dents of moral philosophy 
as well as those Interested 
In Bertrand Russell's works. 
272 pages 
Hardback £20.00 


must die. but until then I could gather courage 
to work and make life valuable, if only I had 
you near me.” Yet It is interesting that this rash 
declaration also hints at a more practical re- 
quirement: “I could gather courage to work." 
The “respect and tenderness” she fiercely 
solicits from him in return for her “love" are 
connected with an aim of work and creativity it 
seems she could not achieve by heiselF. This 
confusion of intellectual and emotional need 
proved, in the end, not so much a naivety as an 
insight. 

In July 1854. at the age of thirty-five, George 
Eliot left London for the Continent in the 
company of G. H, Lewes. Five years later she 
summed up the importance of this; lasting 
liaison: ’’He is the prime blessing.that has made 
all the rest possible tome; . .*'■ Under his kind 
supervision, encouragement and protection 
she found “courage to work” and began to 
Write fiction. It was undoubtedly, as she fore- 
saw, this new emotional security, as well as 
Lewes’s gifted and generous recognition of her 
abilities, which brought to fruition “ail the 


rest”: 


The sfory of George Eliot’s life provides the 
essential underlying current against which to 
read these often soleinn, ordinary or deter- 
minedly heroic letters. The result is a fascinat- 
ing,, sometimes self-contradictory portrait of 
the author. One early letter, written iq gloomy 
foreboding of her father's death i‘ suggests that 
she recognized in her own character the contra-, 
diction that sometimes: seems apparent here, 
between -thfe woman' and the correspondent, 
betweerithe life and the letters: “What, shall I 
be. without my Father? It will seem as if a part , 
of my moral nature were gone. I had a Horrid 
vision of myself last' hijght becoming eartlily 
! sensual and devilish for Want of that purifying 
restrairilhg influence." This fine selection of 
eminently restrained and formal letters is not 


LITERATURE 

Martin Chuzzlewit 

Sylvbre Monod 


Although enjoyed by many 
readers as a masterpiece of 
Dickens’s comic writing, Mar- 
tin Chuzzlewit has long been 
underrated by professional 
critics. Sylvdre Monod, In this 
new volume from the Unw/n 
Critical Library, redresses the 
balance by devoting his 
attention to a full survey of the 
critical positions adopted 
over the years. 

212 pages 
Hardback £18.00, 


Unwin Critical Library 


Defending Ancient 
Springs 
Kathleen Ralne 


A welcome reappearance 
of a work which, on first pub- 
lication ln1967, signalled the 
start of Its author's mature and 
prolific contribution to 
English literature, one that 
has gone ori to demonstrate 
that she was among the 
major poet critics of her time. 
198 pages 
Paperback £5.50 


POLITICS 

Decentralization 

The territorial 
Dimension of the State 

B.C. Smith 


Drawing examples from 
counties throughout the 
world, this book adopts a 
theoretical perspective of 
decentralization, and ana- 
lyzes the political demand 
for It Four key universal 
themes j are then explored: 
areas, intergovernmental 
relations, , finance and 
Institutions. 

227 pages 
Hardback £17.50 
Paperback £7.95 
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Old friends in a different light 
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G.S. KIRK 

The Iliad: ACommentarj" Volume 1 : Books 1-4 
409pp. Cambridge University Press. £35 
(paperback, £12.50). 

0521237092 

In the recent efflorescence of publications on 
the Homeric poems it has been a surprise that 
so little has been done to replace the standard 
commentaries on the Iliad of Ameis-Henlze 
(19 13) and Waller Leaf (second edition, 1902). 
Malcolm Witlcock has recently produced a suc- 
cinct commentary, which aims with success to 
meet the needs of sixth-formers (Macmillan, 
1978 Bnd 1984). The Cambridge University 
Press now opens the publication of a work, 
described as "substantial but not massive in 
scale", which is to consist of six volumes, each 
dealing with four books of the poem. Geoffrey 
Kirk, who is himself producing (he first two 
volumes, is also the General Editor of the 
whole. The instalment before us has over 400 
pages, but it is expected here that successors 
will average "not much more than 300". That 
suggests a length for the whole of about 2,000 
pages; for comparison, Leafs two stately 
volumes run to just over 1,300, and they in- 
cluded, as the Cambridge commentaries do 
not, the whole of the text of the poem. The 
scale is fairly generous; I reckon that it allows 
rather more than twice as much space for 
actual commentary as Leafs. 

Each volume is to contain introductory 
matter, the intention being that together ihc 
six introductions will “cover the various 
aspects of the Iliad and so provide a complete 
background to the commentary". These dis- 
cussions are to be divided by subject-matter; 
the introduction to the present volume deals 
with questions of date and historical back- 
ground. with the formulaic technique and its 
implications for Homeric style, and with the 
te.vu.il criticism of Aristarchus. This introduc- 
tion is substantial, setting out the case for 
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... A Novella and sLx .Stories 

]■ E.L. Doctorow 

' "There's a strange, disturbing poetry 
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Homeric poetry as oral in origin and in style, 
emerging from five hundred years of tradition 
and shaped into the two great epics about 700 
bc. The arguments from dialect, formulae and 
datable references within the poems are ably 
deployed. As agninst the crudities of the old 
Analysts, who used the inconsistencies which 
they either found or invented as levers to dis- 
mantle each poem and reconstruct it, Professor 
Kirk's approach aims to account for them in 
terms of the manipulation by the great com- 
poser of an existing oral tradition. Ultimately it 
remains an important task of the commentator 
to decide whether given passages are “due to 
the main composer" (the word “authentic" is 
sometimes used), or traditional, or "the work 
of a rhapsode or a degenerate singer". The 
inelastic rigour with which earlier oralists went 
to work, and which repelled some other read- 
ers. is to give place to a more supple approach 
which allows for deliberate variations and 
psychological subtleties. 

Most of the introductory material to Ihc first 
volume is thus quite general in its Application, 
the section on language being particularly 
closely written- A fuller treatment of the struc- 
ture of the Iliad as a whole would have been 
welcome, and at least a short statement of what 
the editor takes to be its main themes and 
attitudes. As it is, the division of the introduc- 
tory material between the different volumes 
hns the consequence, explicitly faced, that 
what Kirk calls (he “metaphysical aspect", the 
overall structure and interpretation of the 
poem, is left till later. Kirk's view is that all this 
only emerges as the epic approaches its conclu- 
sion and should therefore be discussed in the 
later volumes: meanwhile it is “left undefined, 
or open, in the present volume", with only the 
undeveloped aside that “I am not sure that 
single-minded interpretations in terms of tragic 
essence or human predicament (for instance) 
are either justified or particularly helpful - 
although such dimensions undeniably exist". 

I do not think it is possible, really, to write 
great sections of n commentary on a poem like 
this, while (caving open such basic questions of 

fympy^antLv, 

affected by his assumptions, which do not 
cease to exist just because they are not stated. 
The modern books which an editor cites and 
discusses, for instance, are themselves a selec- 
tion, and a moat revealing one. In the present 
case we find twenty references in the Index to 
p. L. Page’s History and the Homeric Iliad , the 
conclusions of .which have hardly convinced a 
single person outside Cambridge - the venera- 
tion of Cambridge classicists for their own 
great men is of course one of the most striking 
features of that University - and not one to the 
works, absent from the bibliography, of Karl 
Reinhardt and Wolfgang Schadewaldt, which 
motiy scholars, including the present reviewer, 

. regard ns possessing on altogether higher level 
■ of interest and importance. That is not leaving 
the basic interpretation of the poem Ofien; it is.' 
<jn the contrary -deciding it by default in a 
. definite directiop. . ' ' ' |. 

We see an Instance of the- consequences 
when we come to the discussion of the fifth line 
of (h? first book; The abqursed wrath! of Achil-j 
-. les tirade counties heroes the pfey of dogs and 
carrion birds, "and the. will of Zeus was ful- 
l fitted.” In its context! one of mighty heroes left 
as corpses, the spoil of scavengers, that half-line 


cally excludes the possibility of seriousness. 
The first appearance of a god in the poem, the 
comingof Apollo from Olympus in anger, his 
arrows ringing on his shoulders, "and he eanie 
like night’', loosing the arrows which bring 
pestilence - “terrible was the clang of his silver 
bow" - receives almost 110 poetical comment at 
nil, not even on the remarkably compressed 
example of repetition with variation which it 
contains. Some have found the passage power- 
ful and impressive; and that would have its 
implications for the theology and so for the 
meaning of the poem. So does (he question 
whether the story of the Judgment of Paris 
underlies certain passages in linnk Three, 
as Reinhardt suggested. It is a pity it is 
disregarded. 

There is a very distinct emphasis in -the pre- 
sent volume on the detailed workings of metre 
and of style at the level of diction, especially in 
relation to the “cumulative" or adding tech- 
nique of oral heroic singers: so says the intro- 
duction, and with justice. The two great con- 
tributions of this volume are on the one hand 
the account of the Catalogues in Book Two, 
and on the other the close and rewarding atten- 
tion which is paid to questions of rhythm. 
Again and again Kirk brings out effects, gener- 
ally disregarded in Homer as if such things did 
not exist, created by the variation of rhythm, 
both within the individual line and within 
speeches and paragraphs of the poem. It is in 
this area that I have learnt must from this com- 
mentary, and I regard it as a major advance of 
the sort which, once made, must bc followed 
by all subsequent Homerists. 

The Catalogue of Ships and the Catalogue of 
Trojans receive between them eighty-nine 
pages. That largely accounts for the striking 
fact that 150 pages are spent on Book Two, as 
against a total of 198 on Books One, Three and 
Four, although as Kirk says, the effect of the 
Catalogues as a whole “is somewhat daunting 
for most modern readers, or for all in fact who 
are not connoisseurs of political geography”. 
Page developed the theory Hint Hie Catalogue 
of Ships was substantially a Mycenaean com- 
pqsition- an order of battle preserved more or 
less intact from the distant past and inserted at 
a late stage into the Iliad. Kirk tcsls that 
theory, to which there have always been many 
grave objections, with great enre and learning, 
giving us a most valuable account of what is 
known of the geography of Greece, both in the 
Mycenaean period and in the Dark Age which 
followed it. The nmp which accompanies this 
elaborate discussion is unfortunately not as 
helpful ns it might bc, as any render will soon 
discover who tries to use it to follow Hie argu- 
ment which establishes dial (lie kingdom of 
Pylos which is ascribed to Nestor in the poem is 
importantly different in extent from the Pyliun 
kingdom of which wc read in the Linear B 
tpblets. Kirk’s conclusion is that u considerable 
number of nuggets of Myccnuoali Information 
survived, but that there was also some Boeo- 
tian influence, while a lot went back only to the 
Early Iron Age. In, fact detailed study "sug- 
gests different dates of origin for various pieces 
of information over the long span of the heroic 
oral tradition, from the time of the historical 
siege of Troy or even earlier down to the latest 
stages of monumental composition”. 
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Pclion is shown by his iiunie", admits Kiityi, • 
was reared by a centaur. In the Catnlog^L . 
given a mysterious realm, the places namd* : 
it being mostly iinpluccablc. And so on « 
this perhaps suggests that the difficulties infe 
way of disinterring historical facts from 8% ; 
nient riddled with non-histurienl features aal ' 
persons may be still greater than is ht* : 
allowed for. 

Kirk expects some leaders lo dislike the fa 
that lie transliterates many of the Greek 
names, rather duin using more familiar form 
“Old friends like Achilles, Hector and Aja 
arc replaced by Akhillcus, ElektorandAi* 
Some may find this initially distressing but I . 
can assure them" (lie strangely adds) “thauhej 
will become used to direct t ra nsl Herat ion ow 
they have rend a few pages." This row has b« 
rumbling on for an unconscionable time. Fra • 
the literary side Matthew Arnold said inis 
essay On Transiaiinn Homer.' 

I have changed Dr Hawtrey's “Kostor", *Lik : . 
ilniinmi", hack to die familiar “Castor", “In- L 
ilacmou". ... I sec a critic fin 18611] urgesourpr i 
erulion lo bear with the unnulura! effect of ika ' 
rewritten Greek names, in Ihc hope that by di 
means ihc effect ot them may have lo the ntxipt . 
erulion heeomc natural. For my purt, I fed no<h x 
position lo pass all my life in a wilderness of pt4> ~ 
try, in order that a posterity which 1 shall ky«iw [ 
may one day enter on orthographical Caoasn.uf ) 
after all the real question is this: whether ourbq j 
apprehension of the Greek world is tnoredxifta^ ; 
meeting, in un English bonk about the Qittb, [ 
names nm spelt letter for letter as In tbe ofgkal 
Greek, or by meeting mimes which makeutrubai | 
eyes and call out. "How exceedingly odd!" j. 

From the academic side so austere a scfaobM \ 
Eduard b'racnkcl observed, unanswerably r 
that “Scholars who propagate such artifkialr 
ties as ’Akhilleus’ arc guilty of widoitj f. 
the gulf between their countrymen and (bt f; 
classics". /, 

Such spellings ns “Olumpos", “Smune' 
(inscrutably, for Smyrmi), and “Pyibo* [•; 
Dclpltoi’’ (for Delphi), grated on me no Its* f 
the end than the beginning, not to mention ■*' 
loss of the great Achilles whom I knew,* jl 
favour of the farouche intruder Akhilleus.*! ‘ 
find “Mukcnai’’ in Ihc same sentence « 
“Mycenaean", and 1 ‘Phrygians" and “Pk» 
gic’’, "Amazons" and “Amazoncs" all In °« 
kaleidoscopic pnrugntph. Zeus’ wife Is "He«’- 
in an attempt lo avoid the obvious confuri® 1 " 
how many readers of thu Penguin translations 
Homer think Zeus’ title "Lord or Here" ntf« 
something like "King of the Wor|d"?y ®^ 
rather touchingly tries to observe a tacit ^ 
volition of writing "Hurt” when llie nameoj 
the goddess comes after a full stop. NatuW 
there is u slip: a sentence on page 133 
jauntily. “Here’s Instructions . . : 

A last niggle. A lot of splice Is devoiw^ 

analysing wiint we enn know about thtgj 
criticism or Aristiirchus, who is |W»iscdM • 
genius hut regarded as producing liisreww; 
by conjecture, wilhout older manuscript ® 
dcncc. It is surptising that no mention is j* 1 * 
in this context, of the evidence of pnpyn : ^ 
times at leust in these four Books 
dcnce is of importance for deciding 
these questions. i‘ “ 

fngrntltudc is the nllolted reward otg 
mentntors, wliose goud services are 
and taken for granted, and whose shoty ^ 
ings arc all too often the only lldl'S 5 1 118 ^ 
thankless renders remember to 
commentary fa, I think, rnlher • 

apprddeh and its interesls, but Its flienb 
contribution are great. The historic 1 a 
ground receives an authoritative 
and ihe Catalogue, in ; particular, I 
from comparative neglect and restored , 
..our and a central position. in the ij,.- 
• discussion of mntters formulflici t 1 *- 1 Lgj 
ance of winch is undeniable, bring 5 US ' 
Wealth of observations on tli? choice o - ■; 
the grhy tlim of periods, sentences 
graphs, and the ways in which |Y** ? 
emphasis are: achieved. All those - 
!■ Homer will find neW and iliutninat ng ^ 
tiqns,' both of fine detail and on ^ Brg g^sbKf 
The complete commentary will ” c 
' 1 possession'; , ' ' ' > • , • j 

; iiotrier by Paolo Viyunte (218pp^ ^ 

;• versity : Press. £35', . paperback *?- ' 

0.1330 71 rwnilv been pub lSh ec 
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If you want to win an argument about gram- 
mar, hit your opponent with A Comprehensive 
Grammar of the English Language. It weighs 
just over 5tb, and it is authoritative. It is also an 
amazing treasure-trove of information about 
the structure of modern English which can be 
dipped into for clear statements of rule, in- 
teresting details and some charming asides. 

The book is the culmination of over twenty 
years of work by a formidable quartet of lin- 
guists. In between times they have been 
variously running departments, projects, con- 
ferences and occasionally a whole university, 
but the collaborative grammatical work seems 
never to have flagged. In 1972 there thumped 
on our desks A Grammar of Contemporary 
English. Weighing in at a mere 31b, it was 
nevertheless the largest English grammar of its 
lime. It pensioned off the great European 
grammars because it was up to date, reason- 
ably sensitive to modern idens about language 
and language-teaching, and it tried to say 
something about most things in grammar. 

The new book is really very much the same, 
but larger in every respect. Most of the 
framework is familiar, but each section is much 
revised, more thorough and in many cases 
dearer. The balance between description and 
exemplification is well struck, nnd aided by 
good, simple layout without too many typeface 
changes. Hie authors have been very sparing 
on symbols and formulas, and on diagrams - 


just as well in the case of diagrams since the few 
that occur are (dare I say it?) decidely quirky. 

Among grammars, this is the outstanding 
example of the compendium variety. It col- 
lects, sorts, relates and exemplifies as many 
facts about the language as can be crammed 
between the covers. It is not explicitly aligned 
with a current theory of the way in which lan- 
guage works, despite a new and helpful chapter 
entitled “A Survey of English Grammar", 
which sets out some of the principal categories 
nnd concepts used in the book. The apparatus 
is seen as being a vehicle with which lo make 
points clearly, swiftly and fairly unobtrusively. 

What, then, would you do with a book like 
this, having floored your opponent? There will 
be many dedicated souls in mouldering piles 
who will read it from cover to cover, and rise 
refreshed. For me it is eminently readable in 
short stretches, but it begins to shimmer after a 
while. This is partly caused by the attitude to 
terminology, and partly by the ordering of the 
sections, large and small. 

There is a lot of terminology. The authors 
obviously love it und are no doubt attempting 
to cater for a world-wide readership which en- 
compasses many terminological traditions, 
both in English and cognate terms in other 
languages. Sometimes, even if you know ull the 
words, it is almost impossible to get (he mes- 
sage - for example “Mere juxtaposition (para- 
taxis rather than asyndeton) is an icon of con- 
nectedness . . Asyndetic is defined else- 
where as unlinked co-ordination and parataxis 
is glossed as equal arrangement, of which co- 
ordination is a special case. Connectivity is 
cross-referred to asyndetic. 

There is, just occasionally, a feeling that the 
descriptive job is done if a reasonable term is 
found, cxiiutned or coined, and that is a danger 
for any grammar, but particularly for one that 
is not constrained by a theory. Also, particular- 
ly in the more adventurous sections, there is 
some loose use of terminology; for example, 
questions arc said to have “an important role in 
discourse as polite equivalents of requests”. 


The point is exemplified and then there is the 
comment, “These opening gambits would pre- 
face discourse itself". The immediate problem 
here is confusion about the term discourse as 
against discourse itself. But then (assuming 
that gambit is one of those blessed words which 
is not a technical term) we worry about ques- 
tions being equivalents of requests. Elsewhere 
questions are said to constitute requests (p 
570), to have the illocutionary force of requests 
(p 816), and more besides. Page 806 tells us 
that questions are often used as directives con- 
veying requests and directives are presented os 
(wo of four mutually exclusive discourse func- 
tions. 

There is more of this almost casual use of 
terms, and it mars particularly Chapter 
Eleven, which attempts to relate sentences and 
discourse, and Chapter Nineteen, entitled 
“From Sentence to Text”. Much more was ex- 
pected from these chapters; they do contain 
thousands of keenly observed points, but the 
sorting is weak. 

Related to the attitudes to theory and termi- 
nology is the attitude to explanation, which is 
rather sparing. The reader is presented with 
the facts of the way English is put together, nnd 
there is little speculation as to why it is as it is. 
No doubt a lot of grammatical speculation is 
unilluminating, but when, for example, we are 
told on p 805 that “generally, performative 
verbs arc not present in speech acts”, the state- 
ment cries out for an explanation. English 
speakers have a fine selection of performative 
verbs at their disposal, Yike promise, apologize, 
forbid: but when it comes to promising, apolo- 
gizing or forbidding it seems we say something 
else, or pull our punches by saying “I think I 
ought to apologize . . I don't know how the 
authors could walk away from this central 
point. 

The ordering of the sections poses u horren- 
dous problem. A grammar is not a linear struc- 
ture, but a book is (M.A.K. Hulliday used lo 
sny that the ideal publisher .for a. grammar 
would be Waddingtons). There, is a constant 


danger of repetition or of related observations 
being separated by hundreds of pages. The 
dedicated user can put up with these difficulties 
but the overriding problem is of access - how 
to find what you want, or more hauntingly, 
how to be sure it isn't there. 

To give a pertinent example, when I said to 
one of the authors that it was pretty daring to 
use the word comprehensive in the tide of a 
grammar, he pointed out the grammatical nice- 
ty that the book only asserts that it is« compre- 
hensive grammar, possibly one of many, and 
not the comprehensive grammar, distinguished 
from the herd by its comprehensiveness. I 
thought I would try to track this point down, 
and indeed I found enough clues in various 
places from which 1 could infer it. But the 
search drew attention to the difficulties of 
handling a book such as this. 

The authors have tried very hard lo facilitate 
access, and called in reinforcements - no less a 
figure than David Crystal has done the index, 
and he has made great improvements com- 
pared with the earlier book. But space con- 
straints must have taken their toll, and in as 
large a book as this a list of section references is 
pretty minimal as an access tool. There are 
several dimensions to every piece of gramma- 
tical information, and several different pieces 
of information to give about every grammatical 
Item. Only one of these will be the one you 
want. 

A further complication takes us back to the 
lack of standardization of terminology, and 
this is no fault of the authors, but of the profes- 
sion at large. For example, there are several 
valuable sections which I came across and 
which 1 did not notice in the earlier book. 
English has an important set of contrasts be- 
tween to kick and to give a kick, to walk and lo 
take a walk, but you will find them under 
“eventive object". Similarly I would never 
have thought to look up "hypernym" to find 
some useful observations on words like set-up, 
problem, happen'. The cpnelusionlhqt mvst'bc 
drawn from this is that the book is riot very 
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Systems and tensions 


efficient as a reference grammar, and that for 
good access i( needs more than the excellent 
index provided, its structure needs re- examin- 
ation. 

There are two major areas where the gram- 
mar is more seriously disappointing, and where 
an opportunity has been lost of providing 
something rather special. One is the fact that, 
as with its predecessor, there is tantalizing re- 
ference to the Survey of English Usage, with 
which all the authors have been involved and 
which has been gathering and analysing data 
for twenty-five years. There was an opportun- 
ity here to exemplify from language in use, and 
to break out of the strange limbo of artificial 
sentences that has concerned so much post-wnr 
linguistics. No doubt many of the examples are 
authentic and many only lightly edited - but 
the user does noL know. 

Only a few are actually attributed, and the 
implication must be that, despite the blurbs, 
something hasty has happened to the rest. 
There are mutters of examples being “trun- 
cated and idealised”, poor things. Many 
thousands of those printed, like “He tried in 
vain to find her. in his underclothes" or “Her 
oval face was especially remarkable 1 ' are sent- 
ences with nowhere to go. It is important to 
know if they actually occurred, and are chosen 
as representative of current English, and must 
be coped with; or whether they are just goblins 
from the grammarians' private hell, tl would 
be difficult for the authors to claim that this is 
asking too much of them. After all, Jespersen 
did it in 1909-43 through seven volumes. 

Associated with this point is the explicit posi- 
tion as regards the primacy of speech over 
writing. To be sure, there are more references 
to prosody, and more examples which purport 
to be of speech, than in most other grammars. 
Mention is duly made of the obvious words like 
well. But the authentically different shape of 
the spoken language is not often apparent, and 
the majority of the structural statements centre 
on written-language matters. 

My second disappointment is the lack of a 


systematic attempt to say just what words etc 
fit into which patterns. Despite the wealth of 
examples and the meticulous notes, this gram- 
mar does not try to delimit classes. One unfor- 
tunate result is that in the case of words not 
indexed - which means most of the vocabulary 
of English - almost nothing is said. Another is 
that the grammar Fails to make the crucial dis- 
tinction between what is possible and what is 
regular. This fault it shares with most others, 
but with the data available to the authors one 
could reasonably Have expected an effort to be 
mode. After all, in other areas of language 
description, like phonology or word-forma- 
tion, we expect statements to be about patterns 
which actually occur. 

These last points raise general questions 
about (be standards that modern grammarians 
should adopt, and should not detract too much 
from the achievement that this book repre- 
sents, given that it has evolved slowly over 
many years. The authors arc due (lie congra- 
tulations and unreserved gratitude of all who 
study the English language. 

The event of publication of (lie big Grammar 
rather squeezes the space available for discus- 
sing a substantial collection of essays edited by 
one of the Gang of Four. I cannot, however, 
grieve over this because The English Language 
Today is not likely to interest the British pub- 
lic. It is oriented around American English, 
and specifically transatlantic hRng-ups about 
correctness. It is frequently repetitive and only 
occasionally offers a valuable observation. The 
style and quality of the papers is variable, but 
they share the odd feature of being uncomfort- 
ably short; most of them don’t get room to 
develop a number of serious points. 

The lists of authors is like a roll of honour; 
venerable names like Allen, Bloomfield, Car- 
roll, Davie, McDavid, Quirk and Sledd. They 
don't seem to be pulling together. This is a pity, 
because the book is supposed to be the flagship 
of a new series called “English in the Interna- 
tional context". Perhaps the present volume 
has a function as an appetizer. 


T. A. Shippey 


with the present tense “to indicate why 
sti icily the future peilecl relationship" 
hiit .17 his word, i to hnrd. “lie will have bt! 
(7) ton quick with his words", fethata"**?. 
relationship"? Does 
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When all’s said and done 


perfect 
necessarily 


C ro o m ^ p Meim 


Bruce Mitchell's Old English Syntax is long 
overdue: not yours overdue, us it might have 
been if the author had been fooling around 
instead of getting on with the job, but decades 
overdue, and overdue because the whole tradi- 
tion of Old English studies has been non- 
syntactic, if not anti-syntactic, since its 
inception. Indications of this bias appear 
everywhere. Alistair Campbell’s Old 
English Grammar of 1959, worthy work 
though it is, contains 160 pages of phonology 
and 130 of declensions - and nothing else 
(apart from the odd chapter on “Loan- 
Words"), just like Wright’s Old English Gram- 
mar of fifty years before. That, it seems, is what 
a "grammar” is: the kind of book out of which 
schoolboys were taught Latin n hundred years 
ago. On the pedagogic level, it is true that the 
ninth edition of Sweet's Anglo-Saxon Primer 
did introduce an extended section on syntax in 
1953. But even then there was a hint of regret 
in (he editor’s remark that phonology hud had 
to be cut down, so much indeed that he feared 
“i-niutntion" and' the like would no longer be 
“readily intelligible”. 

To most of the many university students of 
Old English, they never had been. Phonology 
(the larger part of traditional “Old English 
grammar”) had become an abstract system di- 
vorced from texts. Even worse was the fact that 
the texts themselves were still not completely 
intelligible and not only for the students, but 
also, if secretly . for their tutors. The tutors had 
not been taught syntax along with their declen- 
sions; their attention rarely focused on it. Even 
the most familiar texts, then, were liable to 


future 

r English -ffiir 

express futurity instead of “lim- 
Icsn prediction"? Should Mitchell not be 
abandoned Sweet lor the Grammar of Comti*. 
porary English by Quirk a al ? Will it do toy* 
that mailers like this one are “for the letb> 
graphers” and that issues of definition may be 
resolved by "a combination of tradition and 
inverted commas"? 


D. J- Enright 
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Having asked all these questions, 

•Hie may well conclude that the issue of under' 
lying grammatieal models makes no practical 
difference. As Mitchell acutely says, few ling, 
iiistic theorists "arc really interested in Old 
English for itself”. If you arc, as Mitchell is. 
care and practice must outweigh theory lento 
one. N»» theory would make any difference to 
Mitchell's bcaulifiiily acute if entirely uncom- 
milled analyses of. for instance, the way that 
cause ami concession shade into each otherii 
Old English “if” and “although" clauses; the 
distinctions and identities of ivma/j andueo/. 
fum passives; the meanings of the Old English 
indicative and subjunctive, by no means “fan 
and fancy" ns the old rule of thumb wouldhsve 
it; the prohlems of fni and jtonnc\ and literally 
hundreds more separate issues, often difficult, 
often tunglcd. always resting on most precis? { 
decisions on what scores of long-dead writen 
were really, probably, trying to say. 

What differences will the existence of sucha 
work make? On one level, it ought to re- 
volutionize edition and translation. To take 
one liny example, Muxims 1 37h, “earmsehin 
his frynd goswicutf " has been translated a 
“wretched is the man who fails his friend". This 
sounds very loyal and appropriate and Anglo- 
Saxon. hut it ought surely to be the other way 
round, “wretched is the mnn whose friends fail 
him". It mukes a big difference, not least to 
one's image of the Anglo-Saxons, but ho* 
docs one tell for sure? ( ieswicad ou&liUobe 
plural, but -ett und -ait endings were oftencon- 
ftised. Irv ml could be nominative plural # 
dative singular. Word-order is not decisiw 


r.; 
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culties above the level of the single word or 
glossary entry. Much subtlety, for instance, 
might be expended on “hard words" like wyrd 
or wealsteal in The Wanderer. Very few nsked 
themselves what might be much more vital 
questions, even for literary criticism, such as 
Whether you could tell when fronne Introduced 
a main clause and meant “then”, and when it 
introduced a subordinate clause and meant 
“when”. Anyone who did ask such a question, 
furthermore, was thrown pretty much on his or 
her own resources. It was no good looking in 
the “grammar” for an answer. 

That situation is now at an end, und no one 
can be anything but grateful to Dr Mitchell for 
undertaking and completing this prodigious 
wqrk. Its principles are quite simple: where 
earlier Old English syntacticists (for there have 
been some) have tended to work on, a limited 
corpus or sample, Mi tchelf believes In covering 
’ the whole corpus of Old English, looking at all 
the examples, in so far as n human mind can 
hold them, and trying not to impose too rigid a 
scheme too early, just because it makes mat- 
ters easier. The only corollary is that it has 
taken half a lifetime of total absorption to com- 
plete, and could not have taken less. 


cun now see) Old English coped in several wap 
with the problem of main and relative dausti 
requiring the same cuse for the snme referenr- 
ns in "the mini who fails his friends o 
wretched", double nominative ~ and with main 
ami relative clauses demanding different cssev 
us in "he whose friends fail him " , nominatW 
dative. Sometimes there is not muclMlifference 
to n modern eye. Sometimes there Is a perplex- 
ing variation of OKI English solutions, » 
shown by Mitchell's distinction between st'P 
uses (main clause determines case) and 
uses (relative clause determines case).. And. 
then there arc ambiguities; Indefinites; (K r> 
Uirhntiuns caused by demonstrative? and per* . 
sonal pronouns; lull all, now, laid out patiently 
und scrupulously for over a hundred 
Once this has been assimilated - and that wul 
be n long job - any render’s translation s® 1 
should go up by an order of magnitude;^ 
with it should go u proper appreciation bout, 
the systematic nature of Old English and of U* 5 
odd competitions or tensions (styllstlc7 W® 
ical?) within those systems. . 

This is nn effect repented many times inW* 
English Syntax. It docs not lend itself to 
phrase or summary., One enn say only 
is a book of scruoulous enre and honesty, 


You can never tell from titles. Is Nicholus Bag- 
nall for cliches or against them? “It depends", 
he says: an excellent answer, but it won’t make 
a book, or even a book review. In every single 
usage of every single cliche or "cliche’’ it will 
depend on any number of things, including the 
context: the which would make rather more 
than a book . Most anthologists - and Bngnall is 
inevitably one of them - have suffered from 
being told “more in sorrow than in anger" that 
they have omitted some essential item. To 
them that phrase, idiom though it may be, will 
be&hateful clichd. If, however, they are said to 
“have done their homework" and selected 
“without fear or favour", they will love those 
phrases far too much to think of them as 
clichds. 

One cannot defend clichds. If a clichd is de- 
fensible in some particular manifestation, fit- 
ting (as you might say) as a fiddle into the music 
of discourse, then it is not a clichd. Is there, we 
must always ask, a better way of putting it? 
“Wars and rumours of wars" may look like a 
dichd, at any rate it has been repeated so many 
times that it ought to be worn out by now. 
Perhaps for that reason, it has been changed in 
the New English Bible to “the noise of battle 
near at hand and the news of battles far away” - 
which, as Bagnali observes, is unlikely ever to 
achieve the status of a clichfi. The phrase is so 
flat that it can't even (one handy use of cliches, 
in irony) be sent up. It is too wordy to serve as 
the earliest of early warnings. 

The present apology for cliches takes the 
shape of an attack on Eric Partridge's inordin- 
ate animus against them (what did lie leave for 
uitoray?) and an assault, temperate but effec- 
tive, on the relatively modern apotheosis of- 
Ong/naJity, embracing architecture (which is 
now the most detested clichd, the old Victorian 
bouse or the new tower block?) and also the 
exhorting of children in schools to say their 
own thing without first learning what their 
ciders and conceivably betters - Homer, 
Shakespeare, the authors of King James's 
Bible - have said. Both social cement and so- 
cial lubricant, cliches at least hold us together 
In something like pence, every bosom return-, 
ing an echo, whereas the cult of Originality, 
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definition to the lev^l of 
® r * s descripUon.al- 
“Unit Trust” is twenty- 


tlic public for cash, and then use that cash to 
buy the securities which underlie the units held 
by the public. Or take “redemption yield”, 
defined os the “current yield added to the 
capital profit that will be made on redemption 
expressed ns a percentage of the current mar- 
ket price- of the security”. Tills definition is at 
best incomplete, since it does not describe the 
way In which the prospective capital profit also 
has to be discounted on an annual basis (the 
calculation of such a yield before the introduc- 
tion of electronic calculators could . be a 
tediously iterative task). ; , ■ 

Such slips are almost inevitable in a work of 
broad scope, and (if my sampling is any guide) 
represent an insignificant percentage of the 
whole. The Concise Dictionary competently 
covers fields so diverse as (for example) Com- 
puters, Economic Theory, Marine Insurance, 
Stock Exchange, Taxation and .Transport; 
there are twenty-five main headings jrt all. One 
feature which should particularly commend 
itself to those for whom English is not their 
native tongue is the provision of examples of 
how the words are actually used: thils, sv 
“favour”, the author gives not only Your 
favour of yesterday” but three oilier relevant 
uses of the word in plausible business contexts. 

This book is unlikely to prove especially use- 
ful to those in this coimtry who a^^ready 
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ostensibly individualistic and life-enhancing 
but equally mechanical, is divisive. Bagnali 
cites the student revolutionaries of the 1960s, 
so fiercely opposed to institutions and leader- 
ship that their own institutions had the lifespan 
of a mayfly: “the invisible Church has no mem- 
bership". Only when revolutions have suc- 
ceeded - by dint, incidentally, of lenders who 
do more than issue manifestos and make 
speeches - do the new cliches harden, and the 
new Church become painfully visible. 

Adducing nineteenth-century letters of con- 
dolence, Bagnali muses on the thinness of 
modern discourse - who “entertains angels un- 
awares” these days? - which no doubt is an 
effect of the general depreciation of life (the 
Individual comes in herds, Originality sets 
alarm bells ringing, neither angels nor men 
count for much for long), but an effect which in 
turn becomes a contributory cause. 

For all its educative value, television is the 
devil’s instrument, the great stereotyper, fill- 
ing the ether with instant or (Bagnall’s express- 
ion) clunk-click cliches. “That's what it's all 
about”, “the name of the game”, “the bottom 
line”, “at the end of the day" or “basically" or 
“hopefully" by then . . . : figures of speech, 
some of them, which in the hands of poets 
would have lasted for ages. Literature is thus 
all the more important, not (as some have 
proposed) all the less. Clichls in conversation, 
where there’s neither time nor place for lapid- 
ary invention, are one thing; ia writing quite 
another. Writing, one takes it, should be a 
judicious mix of the old and the new. Too much 
of the former and we grow bored (why bother? 
The fellow feels nothing); too much of the lat- 
ter and we lose faith (the fellow certainly feels 
but what is he up to?) By virtue of the newness 
in him, the writer can bring life back to old and 
faded locutions. We need repetition, which 
signifies what we have in common, as well as. 
novelty, which indicates what makes us diffe- 
rent nnd separate. 

There is no reference here to a recent book 
on the subject by Anton C, Zljdflrveld, a 
sociologist: an amazingly ill-written book, bare 
of cliches only because the author can't get 
them right, but which, even $o, in its, muddled 
way comes close to (yes, f know,, a cllchdj tlie 
heart of the matter. Qichds don't mean - the 
argument goes-but they do have a function. In 
the beginning was the Word; now there are 
only words, some of them recurring curiously 
often. In the absence of religion, of God, mnn 
is adrift on “a vast sea of cognitive vagueness, 
emotional instability, and moral uncertainty”, 
and at least clichds can serve as beacons; they 
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are, so to speak, flashes or glimmers of some 
residual wisdom, perhaps the fading, still com- 
forting echoes of that original Word. Zijder- 
veld is not the clearest of expositors, and - like 
the rest of us - he is torn, seeing cliches as 
sometimes bad, substitutes for thought, and 
sometimes good, substitutes for ignorance. I 
found him rather touching. 

How hopelessly complex the subject is, is 
proved by Bagnall’s final chapter, a selection 
of examples, in which he seeks to distinguish 
between the second-rate, never permissible, 
and the second-hand, generally allowable. As 
he says, “a breath of fresh air” is very stale. I 
cannot go along with his dismissal of “golden 
mean” as obsolete; we still need it, and the 
cartoon of a grinning psychic has made a ghost 
of “happy medium”. “Turning in his/her 
grave", 1 would say, more than "only just" 
survives, and not solely through its variations 
and intensifications, eg, “spinning”. He con- 
siders “deathly silence" just about acceptable, 
unlike “deafening silence”, which I would 
reckon a not discreditable attempt at a revivify- 
ing oxymoron. And the judgment that “at the 
end of the day” is “worn out in Westminster, 
but still heard on trains” suggests that Bagnali 


spends more time with British Rail than in 
front of the telly. 

It does indeed depend - on all sorts of fac- 
tors, including the famous human one. Far too 
many to be taken fully into account. Like many 
of the very worthiest undertakings, Bagnall's Is 
strictly impossible. “Outworn”, “fly-blown'’, 
“hackneyed” , “tired old war-horses”, “knock- 
kneed and spavined” - what a flogging of not- 
quit e-dead horses! The only way to speak of a 
clichd, Christopher Ricks has remarked, is 
with a clichd. What saves this book front whirl- 
ing in ever-decreasing circles and vanishing up 
its own clichd is. In part, the author's amusing 
wise-old-bird manner: for writers in a hurry 
there are only two kinds of irony, if you laugh 
it's gentle, if you cry it’s bitter, and meanwhile 
“the reader neither laughs nor cries, but begins 
to doze". And in greater part it is his humanity, 
for not ail linguists bother much with life. The 
girl who tells her boyfriend, as the train draws 
out of the station, that be should take care, not 
do anything rash and so forth, really means 
that she loves him and will miss him. And “he 
does not say: ‘Ah, she has used a ridiculously 
trite remark, therefore she does not love me,' 
He says: ‘Ah, she loves me after all.'" 
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The story so far. In 1892 a twenty-year-old girl . 
of apparently good family, was installed hy her 
mother in a hostel for unmarried girls run by 
nuns in the rue Saint-Jacques in Paris. The 
daughter. Marthe de Monibourg, had not only 
misbehaved with a carpenter in Iter native Nor- 
mandy but had proved to be of such an intract- 
able and hysterical disposition that she had to 
be accompanied everywhere by her fearful 
mother and hersickly elder sister Eleonore. So 
great did the mother feel the disgrace to he that 
she arranged to sell the family ch A tea u of Saint- 
Savin, and. once the child was born, planned to 
put as much distance between her younger 
daughter and the scene of her crime as possi- 
ble, for the main business of her life in the 
future would be to secure a husband for 
Marthe, n husband who would, for certain 
financial considerations and with an eye to the 
family connections of the Monthourgs, be pre- 
pared to marry the girl and thus effect her 
re-entry into society. 

Marthe de Montbourg, who is the centre of 
this drama, does not put in a personal appear- 
ance at this juncture and is indeed rather win- 
ning^ absent. Her crimes and misdemeanours 
are recounted by her suffering mother in a 
series of letters written to her brother Charles 
de Cteilley: written, moreover, at enormous 
length and obviously under enormous pressure 
over a period of six years. From these closely 
written accounts, recently resurrected from the 
obscure French attic in which they had for- 
merly languished, we learn that Marthe is lazy, 
duplicitous, greedy, unreliable, amoral, given 
to furious appetites of the kind that Zoln loved 
to inflict on tiiose upper-class heroines whom 
he was occasionally obliged to introduce into 

i 

lions. She also appears to suffer from a variety 
of hysterical ailments, also of a Zoln-esque 
nature, which the other women of the family 
appropriate and generously share out among 
themselves. Curious maladies are invented to 
justify their stTained dispositions, but so stiff is 
• the mother with family and caste pride that she 
refuses to acknowledge the fact that will soon 
. become apparent to the reader: that syphilis 
: has made , its .nineteenth-century progress 
through the Montbourg line and has come to 
rest in the younger daughter. Meanwhile, the 
..Connoisseur of recondite illnesses will learn to 
appreciate Elfionore’s “apoplexy in her hand” , 
and will acknowledge, with the pursed lips of 


recognition, one of the mother’s routine com- 
plaints: "A bilious sediment covers the skin of 
my stomach and arms and makes me suffer the 
same kind of puins in my chest as I had when I 
had nursing abeesses." This is but one of the 
trials that Emilie de Montbourg has to bear in 
hfer hopeless crusade on behalf of her daugh- 
ters and herself und with the cast-iron inten- 
tion. not lobe deflected by any of the evidence 
in the case, of rehabilitating her almost lost 
reputation and of reasserting the claim to re- 
spectability of her benighted line. 

This chronicle of misfortune is attested by a 
huge quantity of letters discovered in an un- 
named French chAteuu some ten years ago in 
circumstances which are not properly ex- 
plained by those responsible for bringing them 
before the public. The letters were written in 
the main by Emilie de Montbourg to her 
brother Charles de Cdrilley , who kept them all , 
probably in view of some impending lawsuit, 
although it is difficult to sec how the members 
of the Montbourg family would have stood a 
chance in any court of law with so much inter- 
nal evidence to condemn them. The enormous 
ramifications of Marthe's disgrace must have 
kept Emilie de Montbourg’s unfortunate 
brother as intrigued, as preoccupied, and as 
bedevilled as the occupants of Bleak House 
were bedevilled by the case in Chancery. It is 
so intrinsically shameful a story that even the 
twentieth-century reader feels uneasy as he is 
lowered into its depths. Obviously the 
nineteenth-century uncle must have been 
made of sterner stuff. It is to be presumed that 
one of his descendants made those overtures 
which resulted in the publication of this dossier 
in France in 1982. The French text has been 
translated by Donald M. Frame and the intro- 
duction to the English edition written by 
Frederick Brown. 

The story continues. Their ch&teau of Saint- 
Savin abandoned, and the child safely born and 
put out to nurse, Emilie de Montbourg bought 
a villa in Grasse and settled down there with 
her daughters. In Grasse Marthe cast her vora- 
cious and unprejudiced eye on two station- 
masters, n post-office worker and a pharma- 
cist. although her mother, in consultation with 

Marthe to marry at all, thinking that the con- 
jugal state might aggravate her hysterical 
nature. Nevertheless it was clear to all that the 
single state aggravated it still further, and con- 
sequently every prospect had to be investi- 
gated, Here the parish priest, indeed the 
' priests of vnrious parishes, were entreated to 
supply Information as to the general health,. 
Income, deportment, habits and ancestry of 
the hapless candidates put forward by the 
mother. These shady negotiations cast as lurid 
a light on nineteenth-century customs as do the 
treatments undertaken for the ladies' by now 
riotous' indispositions: turpentine capsules, 
water-lily powder, rhubarb, “laxatine syrup", 
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m- and frequent enemas being the order ot the 
of day. 

he At last a candidate wns found and almost 
11 1 miraculously he possessed the desired ptiriimlt' 

he nobiliaire. Marthe de Montbourg was married 
in to Robert Caron d’Ailiot of Mougins on July 6. 

;h- 1895. It might he thought at this stage that 

:n- Emilie de Montbourg’s trials were at an end 
ce but almost at once a vendetta was declared 
ist between the two families and the uncle's advice 
:e- was demanded even mure pressingly than be- 
fore. It must be remembered that half the in- 
i' a formation in this story is missing, although 
n- both Marthe and Robert now join in (he cor- 
in rcspondcnce. From this it emerges that Marthe 
x- obligingly sided with the Caron d'Aillot fanii- 
ni ly’s demands on the Monthourgs and even tie- 
in fended her husband's merry decision to ring his 
er mather-in-law'sdoorbell at three o’clock in the 
II, morning. But other letters from Marthe to her 
it, mother reveal her to be a virtual prisoner of her 

ts husband and hissisters, and reveal also that her 
a ‘‘hysteria”, which is the result of her tainted 
:r- ancestry, is her husband's most potent weapon 
us in what now appears to be a nicely ripening 
re case of blackmail. From this point on a close 
te watch on Marthe's health and character is kept 
as by various interested parties, including a 
se mysterious Madame Clement who appears to 
is be n nurse or companion to Marthe and whose 
ie letters to Emilie de Montbourg swell the 
is general chorus. 

he Further facts, or perhaps hypotheses, are 
m now bandied about. It mayor may not be true, 
at as is stated , that Marthe has fraternized rather 
es too enthusiastically with her brother-in-law 
er Francois, whose mistress Cdsarinc, a maid, 
in may also have performed the same services for 
o- Robert Caron d'Aillot. Still the mother inter- 
t»y venes, resisting all advice to the contrary, and 
by now appearing even more envenomed than 
it- her admittedly unstable daughter. Robert 
id Caron d!Ail!ot would seem to be in an invin- 
;ht cible position since he has made public, in his 
ith own letters to Charles de Cdrilley, his know- 
ra- ledge of the syphilis that Marthe has inherited 
in- from both her parents. By this time the collec- 
1 a- live mndness revealed in the letters may well 
ith have influenced the reader. It is to be hoped 
m.- that all those in volved in presenting this affair 
tig' To ‘ the' pubTTc^aze Were" onFe to preserve their 
in- sanity. The editor, Frederick Brown, a profes- 
:al sor at the State University of New York at 
he Stony Brook, who is preparing a biography of 
in- Zola, may well have reflected at some stage 
itl- that truth is stranger than Fiction. Zola's own 
he observation, “La vie est plus simple”, made, 
to ndmittedly, after reading the novels of 
th, Stendhal, is here given the lie. 
of The affairs of the Monthourgs continue to 
he . develop like some nightmare soap-opern. 
rid Robert Caron d’Ailiot plans to receive 
ihe Marthe’s Infant son Georges, into his home, 
ow thus doubling the pension that is paid to him by 
es, . Emilie de Montbourg. Mnrtlic demands more 
PV and more money for her mdnage and these 
demands are resisted by iicr mother, who sus- 
pects, quite correctly, that the money is being 
appropriated by her son-in-law. Weary of 
these demands and manifesting all the over- 
, excited fear that has characterized their entire 
conduct, Emilie and Ellonore move to Mont- 
pellier, although this decisive action is accom- 
panied, by an increase in the gastric disorders 
that seem to have afflicted the entire family. 
These however are overshadowed by the death 
-in agony, naturally ~ of Madame Clement, 

, whose disappearance leaves Marthe even more 
. at,the tne^cy. of her hustymd’s threats. These 
threats n6W become more overt and behind the 
mother’s inadequate vehemence can be sensed ■ 
; -a darker danger, that :of murder. At this point 
Marthe is struck by a persistent intestinal com- 

• • ■ plaint (symptoms described con a more). Emi-- 
'\ . lie, mead while,; begins: towrite to Charles de 

' . j C^rilley’5 son Henri, just in case her brother 
• V, ■ pegs. out froiq exhaustion,. Henri; drawn into: 

• this affair by inadvertence, will be the oply one 
to profit from it. ,v . 1 ; • 

. 1 . ; |t becomftsl unpleasantly clear at this June- ! 
tore that all . Emilie de Montboutg’s estima- 
: ;“ ons ?f her daughter's character ^are: substan- 
;V :>!!# correct, ■ Lightnhearted letters V frbm 
. Marthe, praiSing her hiisband and repribaching, 

; . . fier mipther.iltemafe^^ lettdrs from 

■r !' sameMartheappeairng tb hermotherWd 

.atiniialnb Via* * .1 ‘ 



daughter und these have to he covered by sum 
of money paid over to her with a flourish so 
that her husband can profit from them; he in 
any event is admirably consistent for he’ wants 
money all the time. I le is, in his horrible way 
an honest man. The tension and the monotony 
of this imbroglio are so great that it comes as 
something of a relief to read in a letter from 
Charles de Cerillcy to his son Henri, dated 
August 24. 1898, that Marthe has run away 
from Mougins to be with her mother. At Iasi a 
judicial separation can Ire envisaged. 

Hut the way ahead is hy no means clear. , 
Writing to the unde, Robert claims lhat during 
Iris absence i n M arse i 1 1 e M a rt he , accompanied 
by her maid, went out late one night and pro- 
cured for herself the services of one Victorin.a 
peasant. This Victoria was still in bed with her 
when her husband returned. An alternative 
version, (hat preferred hy Marthe herself, has 
it lhat Robert Caron D’Aillot (minted her with 
his attentions to another woman and 
threatened her with more violence. Marthe 
herself claimed to be innocent hut frightened 
and therefore chose to take refuge in her 
mother’s house. Unfortunately, (he hapless 
Emilie de Montbourg refused to reveal her 
address or even the fact that she wns in Mont- 
pellier and thus put herself legally in the wrong 
by flouting her son-in-lnw's right as a husband 
to know iris wife's whereabouts. 

Justifiably, Robert Cnron d'Aillot preferred 
at this stage to settle for n judicial separation 
and the prospect of a large annuity to be paid to 
him by the court in default of restitution of 
conjugal rights. The infant Georges, who had 
been restored to his mother-in-law after four 
years at nurse, died of dysentery or enteric 
fever, to be followed, within the space of two 
months, by Elgonore, about whom nothing is 
known but who would appear to be the true 
vict i rp of th is tragic episode . Weak in mind and 
body, riveted to her mother's side throughout 
her entire life, Eleonore must have reflected 
frequently on her sister's intemperate disposi- 
tion and compared the wages of sin with those 
of virtue. 

On October 16, 1898, a process-serw 
brought Mart he a summons to the court il 
Grasse on a conviction of adultery. At this 
point Charles de Cdrilley urged a settlement in 
an attempt to avoid making the scandRl public. 
Charles de Cdrillcy’s dossier now come in use- 
ful as he prepared un outline of the Montbourg 
grievances in case this were to be needed in the 
judicial proceedings. In his dossier he repeals 
that Robert Caron d’Aillot’x initial interest in 
the marriage was purely financial, llinl he used 
violence against Ills wife, that he threatened bis 
mothcr-hi-luw whom he held responsible for 
the death of the Infant Georges, that he made 
udvunces to n curtain Mile that his main 
desire, now as always, wns money: in that 
aspect of the matter lay ihe last hope of the 
Monthourgs. If Robert could be houghl of! 
Marthe could he left tilone to live with her 
mother, although doubts still persist in Charles 
dc Cdrilley’s mind about the advisability of 
giving Marthe her freedom. Since time has 
done nothing to modify her hysterical nature 
he foresees for her a life of more or kS 
licensed prostitution. 

Those readers who have followed the staff 
■ so far will not be surprised to learn that almost 
immediately Emilie de Montbourg began if 
complain of aggravated ill-henlth which mj® 
it impossible to undortake further 
on her daughter's behalf. In December ls«' 
quite suddenly, she died, leaving Mar^s 
carry on her own correspondence, which 
does, at. this point, In letters to her coun 
Henri de Cdrilley, letters which r ® vea , .4 
vocabulary and the power of thought of a cMF 
of twelve. life. 

Arid suddenly it is all over. With the 
appearance ;bf Emilie de Montbourg alt . 
antagonists seem to leave the. scene. Not 
more is heard of Robert Caron , 
Marthe acquires her mother’s house , whicn 
rechristens the Villa Marthe, and appears 
. quite happy there with her mnid and comp 
ion Louise Galouret. So happy are *bey ' 
yanling.off td Brussels and Paris . t that u 
nephew and yariqus aunts who now . 
Crowding on to the scene, feel free to am . . 
vert among. themselves and in letters to ■ 
other on the . subject of Marthe’s a PP a . 
character ; Marthe herself died, aged thmy* ... 

; Mqy.2$i 1902, rind apart from two. props . . . 
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and a substantial bequest to her cousin Henri 
left all her money to Louise Galouret. Louise 
promptly went back to the husband whom she 
had temporarily abandoned and it is to be sup- 
posed that they lived happily ever after. 

AH of this casts a lurid and uneasy light over 
the matter of family relationships and the 
tyranny of the marriage bond in the nineteenth 
century. Even «t so late a date - 1892 - it is 
clear that all the old myths and superstitions 
surrounding female sexuality were flourishing 
and that the novelists of the period, when deal- 
ing with matters of “hysteria", tended to tidy 
up the evidence rather than exaggerate it. How 
worldly, even charming, nrc the heroines of the 
brothers Goncourt in comparison with 
Marthel Rente Mauperin, n young girl of good 
family but with u hereditary weakness, is posi- 
tively radiant in her honesty; even Zoln’s 
flawed femnles avoid the lewdness that makes 
Marthe so disreputable a personality. Yet it 
may be that Marthe wns the scupcgoat of her 
dreadful family, all noble, all humourless, all 
verbosely self-justifying, all litigious to a fault. 
There is evidence here of the inroads made by 
syphilis in the fate of the weak-headed Eldo- 
nore, the death of the baby Georges, und the 
premature demise, off-stage, of the elder 
brother Emile. Reference is also made, 

. casually and in passing, to nutty Aunt 06- 
mence and her sojourn in an asylum, although 
Cldmence surfaces at the end and even contri- 
butes a pious letter or two. Whether Marthe 
and her mother were spared this disease or 
whether in them it took the form of madness is 
amoot point. In the final analysis these letters 
belong in the dossiers of Sigmund Freud, who 
would certainly have added Marthe to his dis- 
tinguished roster of hysterical patients. Marthe 
herself, of course, effected her own form of 
cure, leaving the dead hodies of her victims as 
testimony of her invincible will. 

But now Marthe is delivered to (he enlight- 
ened twentieth century, which will no doubt 
like to see in her story a conderrination of all 
those Victorian vniues at one time pro- 
mulgated by France as well as by Englnnd. It 
may be interesting to speculate whether her 
story will give rise to another spate of popular- 
ly for the Naturalist novel, which has never 
really gone nwny but which has sunk to a 
contemptible level in the hands of unworthy 
practitioners. Marthe herself, who is almost 
too serious a character to lie nround stranded 
in real life, would appear to be nn excellent but 
hot altogether attractive advertisement for the 
three-decker novel ns practised by Gissing. It 
remains to be seen whether her baleful chron- 
icle will inspire anyone to revive those exhaus- 
tive Investigations that were us much indebted 
to medical research ns to the omnivorous appe- 
tites for fictional exploration that flourished in 
the society that mnde Marthe and her kind 
possible. 

Derek Collman's translation of Vloleite Leduc v s 
autobiography La BQtarde - n “brilliant essay >n 
“If-revelation", ns the TLS reviewer described 
the book on its first English publication in 1965 - 
has now been reissued in paperback, with a new 
introduction by Anpy Bracx (469pp. Virago. 
*5*50. Q 86068 5497). 
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Ever Since Eve: Personal reflections on 
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Dl ANEand PETER HOUGHTON 
Coping with Childlessness 
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Ann Oakley’s The Captured Womb is a chal- 
lenging history of the care of pregnant women 
during this century, an area hitherto largely 
ignored by historians. The book is concerned 
with medical and social change. At the begin- 
ning of the century there was very little ante- 
natal care, it being regarded as unnecessary by 
pregnant women, midwives and doctors alike. 
This position altered, gradually at first and 
fundamentally in the past twenty years or so, 
with radical and evident controversial changes 
in antenatal care. Many historians have re- 
garded change, especially in the sphere of 
medical care, as almost inevitably for the bet- 
ter; recently, however, a more ambivalent 
view has emerged. Ms Oakley does not suggest 
that antenatal care is not a good idea; if 
mothers and babies are to be healthy, care 
must be taken of them. She is nevertheless 
critical of many recent developments in ante- 
natal care, seeing it as both an example of. and 
a way for, the social control of women. She 
argues that the medicnl profession lias taken 
over the management uf pregnancy and has 
transformed it by insisting on the “probability 
of pathology in childbearing”, thus abandoning 
the traditional view of its essential normality. 
She objects to the view which on the one hand 
regards a pregnant woman simply as the pos- 
sessor of a uterus, and as a being unable to take 
care of herself, and on the other hand ignores 
the problems of poverty and class inequality 
which so affect pregnancy and childbirth. 

There may well be readers who feel they 
cannot share this interpretation of the way 
antenatal care has developed in recent years, 
but they would still do well to read the book. It 
is well and clearly written, avoiding on the 
whole both sociological jargon and medical 
terminology. There is a very impressive use of 
a wide range of sources, which include articles 
from medical journals, statistical data and 
Medjcal Officers' and hospital records, and 
both contemporary and historical social and 
medical commentaries. From the mass of data, 
Ann Oakley has produced a clear, interesting 
and informative analysis which should be of 
interest not only to historians and sociologists 
but to all parents. My main regret is that it does 
not Include the richness of personal memory. 
Surely a work about one of women’s crucial 
experiences should include much more of their 
own voices, feelings arid attitudes. 
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Nancy Caldwell Sorel’s Ever Since Eve is in 
many ways a very different book. It is non- 
controvcrsial, contains little analysis or argu- 
ment and is full of personal reminiscences. The 
two books could, however, be profitably read 
together. Ever Since Eve contains a very wide 
selection of accounts not only about childbirth 
but also about pregnancy, 1 infertility, child- 
rearing, adoption and grieving for a dead 
child. In her introduction Ms Sorel writes lhat 
“the subject of birth has inevitably its own 
compelling attraction !. . . for a story' (hat is . 
essentially always the same . . . the essence is 
always new, always dramatic”. This wide- 
- ranging and widely researched anthology 
makes compelling reading for both men and 
women who are or who intend to become, 
parents. It covers a huge time-span, from the 
advice found on an Egyptian papyrus for re- 
medies “to cause q woman to be delivered”, to 
a young American couple discussing the birth 
of their child in the 1980s. There are the experi- 
ences of midwives, like the fascinating account 
from Louise Bourgeois who nt tended Marie de’ ; 
Medici; there are mothers worried about their 
daughters' pregnancies (Queen Victoria wri- 
ting in a surprisingly frank way to her daughter 
Vicki); (here are fathers too, equally con- 
cerned about their daughters, like Pandit 
Nehru writing from prison to his daughter In- 
dira on the birth of Rajiv. There is advice on 
the rearing of infants: particularly interesting’ 
are the instructions for swaddling from the 
Midwives Book of 1671 which includes, the ' 


comment “Shift the child’s clouts often , for the 
Piss and Dung”. Many cultures are repre- 
sented, not only from Europe and North 
America, but also from Easter Island, China, 
Africa and Japan. There is a wide cross-section 
of social classes: a description of Queen Mary 
. Tudpr's trngi-comic false pregnancy os .well as a ' 
moving. account of the pregnancies of a young 
Mormon in nineteenth-century America. The 
book needs an i ndex but otherwise it is difficult 
to criticize. . f 
Coping with Childlessness is q most useful 
book about the' problem of infertility. It is fac- 
tual, business-like and full of practical advice 
about the medical and social problems associ- 
ated with infertility. It fc also Illuminated by a 
sense of compassion for the men and women 
who long for a child and yet fail to have one. 
Diane and Peter Houghton, who are them- 
selves childless, draw on thejr own experiences 
and those of the National Association of the 
Childless which Peter Houghton founded in 
1976. The book is a skilful fusion of factual 
information and personal, often very moving, 
experiences. It demonstrates the difficulties of 
generalizing about "patients": there are the 
determined, the resigned, the philosophical, 
the desperate, the brave and the sad. This book 
would seem to display the attitude which Ann 
Oakley is asking for from the medical profes- 
sion: an understanding of ' women and their 
biology combined with a profound concern for 
their thoughts and feelings, and for their social 
environment;.. 


H ANA BLOCH . , . 

(though George Herbert’s indebtedness to Scripture.is 
ell known, it has never been studied in the detail it 

serves. Chana Bloch’s authoritative study shows that 

hat Herbert; found in the Bible was not only a rich 
icahulary of images but also rhetorical strategies, . ’ 

rierjp iriodelsfor poems, a view of human historian 

f of assumptions about human Experience. T he ^^° 
Jmonstrates that the Bible provides the mi psmg pieces 
»ra number of critical puzzles - for example, wne 
terbert’s .poems are public or private, didactic or • 
^ressivef 'self-consuming’ or 'self-accepting i wna 
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Doubts about the monument 


Adam Mars- Jones 

A. S.BYATT 
SHU Life 

359pp. Chatloand Windus/The Hogarth Press. 
£9.95. 

0701126671 

The Game, The Virgin in the Garden, and now 
Slit! Life: A. S. Byatt has every skill that a 
novelist could possibly want, except the knack 
of making an exciting book sound exciting. Still 
Life comes encumbered with additional re- 
barbarations. to wit: one extract from the 
Venerable Bede, three epigraphs from Proust 
and Cuvier. The book, moreover, has a num- 
ber of artistic figures presiding over it, includ- 
ing Van Gogh and Wordsworth; so many 
godparents, in fact, that it seems at first that 
the child will never get named. 

The reader who leaps or ignores these 
hurdles is rewarded with a further giant instal- 
ment in the lives of the Potter fumily (from The 
Virgin in the Garden ); one or more volumes 
will complete the saga. At the beginning of the 
book Stephanie is recently married and preg- 
nant, Frederica about to leave school and Mar- 
cus, the youngest, living with Srephanie after 
some sort of breakdown. The period is the 
1950s. 

The book, like its predecessor, has a 
nineteenth-century amplitude, its massy para- 
graphs generating a solid flow, its prose utterly 
worked. Scene follows scene with a fullness 
and density unusual in contemporary fiction. 
Byatt builds up her characters relentlessly, 
furnishing them exhaustively with perceptions. 

What is surprising, given so much sweep and 
authority, and the learned references to bio- 
logy, sociology and Post-Impressionist paint- 
ing, is the presence in the book of a small first 
person and a small present tense. This voice of 
intermittent hindsight, situated in 1984, makes 
reference to current affairs and the difficulties 
of fiction-writing. In its informality and self- 
doubt it is jarringly incongruous among so 
much evident achievement, like ;i shopping-list 
seliotaped to monumenrni masonry. The voice 

novel could be written innocently, without re- 
course or reference to other people's thoughts, 
without, as Far as possible,, recourse to simile or 
metaphor,” ... 

.This principle,; if followed, would produce 
something ratherniore like a nouveau roman 
that) what Byatt actually delivers: .a traditional 
novel passive .enough tb ; Accommodate much, 

; unconventional material. Byatt has already in- 
stalled a prologue, sot at a ; Royal Academy ' 
exhibition in 1980, thus allowing her characters 
, a ; measure of : hindsight, but she extends it 
further, as well as supplementing it with her 
own authorial persona: “In later years, say 
1964, 19'74, 158+, [Frederica’s] first vision of 
Nozidres took- on its perfection and primacy : 
• v *, It is one cif the puzzles of the book that 
so .many violations should; be necessa ry 5 of so 


stout a formal frame, and that the author 
should accept so many conventions and then 
chafe against them. 

Byatt's confidence has roots in Lawrence, 
her diffidence in Forster. Lawrence can be felt 
in the story's basic shape (two sisters, one 
drawn to domesticity with u difficult man, the 
other to bohemia and a number of difficult 
men); the painstaking profusion of colour- 
words shows signs of a desire to out-rainbow 
The Rainbow. Forster puts in a personal 
appearance, snoozing unembarrassed through 
his own tea-party at King's. 

Byatt recently published a short story about 
a writer who feels the urge to attempt a long 
novel on the day of Forster's death. She shares 
with Forster an ambivalence about modernity: 
a desire to address troubling novelties while 
remaining upstream of them. She inserts into a 
novel whose continuity with an English trad- 
ition is a matter for wonder sentences which 
can neither leave the present alone nor deal 
with it adequately: “It is now fashionable intel- 
lectually", she asserts at one point, “to write of 
Desire and the Other, of the desire of the text 
for itself, or for another, of language for an 
ungraspable referent.” Then back to the 1950s. 

Forster presides, too, over the only seriously 
misconceived passage in the book, which 
evokes a character whom Frederica, by derid- 
ing not to attend a party, happens not to meet: 

Who was Ralph Tempest? He was shy and clever. He 
did not talk easily but when he talked he had much to 
say. ... He had a mouth that with a few years' 
certainty would become kind and a wit that was in 
1957 wholly private, shared with one old school- 
friend in a voluminous correspondence .... He 
knew little about sex and would not have dared to 
toucli Frederica - he was too young for her, you will 
see - but he was to learn a great deal from the 
weeping wife of a professor of anthropology in Tri- 
poli whom he was to love, briefly tenderly and 
hopelessly. He would have made her happy and left 
her free, Frederica. 

There is a tradition for this style of narrative 
self-subversion, but os a device it clashes 
fiercely with the body of the book, and seems 
merely coy. A writer is likely to be acutely 
aware flint some elements of n book are arbit- 
rary and could have been done quite different- 

l yyw graw e minug axpeweB* 11 

tive to different strengths of authorial confi- 
dence. For n reader, the difference between 
whnt is there, and what could have been there 
but Isn’t, is absolute. When a long narrative is 
working Its spell; the reader experiences its 
chapters as unchangeable slabs, and is liable to 
feel disoriented if the writer seems to perceive 
them as wisps of smoke. ; 

Still Life's paradoxical ambitions are per- 
haps best 'summed: up by a comment from an 
argument at a lunch party: “Kepler observed 
that the apparently irregular variations in the 
motions of the planets were a function of the 
form of the lens of the eye. This does not mean 
that we cannot study the planets: only that we 
must, also study the eye.” The speaker is a 
Dutch polymath who.is only a minor character 
in the book, but the project he describes, of 


FROM THE GREATEST, LIVING RUSSIAN 
SHORT STORY WRITER 


representing the world hut also interrogating 
the apparatus of representation, is Still Life's 
self-imposed task as well ns Kepler's. 

In practice the beneficiaries of this approach 
arc the passages of sustained description, 
which delicately synthesize objective and sub- 
jective worlds. At one point Byatt attempts, in 
a passage about plums, what amounts to a 
rehabilitation of the adjective; 

Do wc have enough words, synonyms, near 
synonyms for purple? What h (he greyish, or inuyhc 
whitc, or whitish, or silvery, or dusty mist orlin/e or 
smokiness over the purple shine? I low do you de- 
scribe the dark cleft from stalk -pit to oval, mid its 
inky shadow? Partly with adjectives: it is interesting 
that adjectives in a prose or verse style arc felt to be 
signs of looseness and vagueness when in fuel they 
are the opposite, at their best, an instrument for 
precision. 

Byatt's descriptions are spacious enough Ui 
allow for a wide range of tones, for extrapola- 
tions from detail and condensation hack into 
detail, so that a discussion of the symbolic func- 
tion in one character's life of her tableware 
does not exclude the observation (a black mark 
here for the potter) that the little ring-handle of 
the toast-rack, elegant though it is, cannot be 
reached when the rack is full of toast. 

A few descriptions seem second-hand: the 
toast on page twenty, for instance, “perfectly 
browned, goldbuttered honeyglistening warm- 
smelling slice”, smells loo strongly of Ulysses. 
One scene, in which a woman who has forgot- 
ten the shampoo walks naked along a corridor 
and provides her house-guest with a vision of 
fleshly glory so transforming that he fails to 
recognize her, somewhat infringes Iris Mur- 
doch's copyright. 

Still Life builds on the foundation of The 


Virgin in the ( Men. without altering radical 
Hie elements of the earlier honk. Though ifc™ 
is some niirmlivc surprise (in p aiticu ,* 
Stephanie's encounter with a sparrow. 
figured for the Latinist reader by Ihe Bedf 
epigraph). Byatt's development of her material 
usually involves dramatizing an old character 
with a new one superficially similar. So Ale* 
under Wedderburn is supplanted in Frederica's 
affections by Raphael Faber, another intense 
creative and distant intellectual, until Raphael 
with a single excessively honest criticism of 
Alexander, ptompls her to transfer her re- 
speet, il not her love, hack to him. So too 
Daniel, Stephanie's animally abrasive clergy, 
man husband, is beaten at his own gamed 
blowing the pious cobwebs away by his new 
vicar, Gideon Farrar, until Gideon's dynam- 
ism is shown to he corrupt. One result of this 
technique is the anomaly that the two sexually 
urgent characters in the book are both 
clergymen. 

Still Life is an impressive episode in a mighty 
undertaking, and a seriously good novel in its 
own right. A. S. Hyatt's fiction represents an 
extraordinary adaptation of traditional forms; 
its more self-consciously modern moments arc 
not the most successful. In a sense, it makes no 
progress beyond Forster, just as Frederica 
diminishes the central moment of A Passages 
India by annexing it too readily: “There was 
also, more privately, the matter of the visionol 
nothing in the Marabar Caves which she bad 
suffered, and recognized, and previously had 
no name for.'* Luckily progress in the arts is 
always optional, and A. S. Byatt can manage 
outstandingly well without insisting too modi 
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“I desperately want to write an Oxford novel”, 
Barbara Pym announced in 1933. Crompton 
Hodnet, her second attempt at an Oxford com- 
edy, was completed in 1940. Wary mid weary 
of the polite rejection letters which had be- 
come her most familiar and unplenshig morn- 
ing mail. Miss Pym remained cautiously opti- 
mistic. "I believe (hey are (he kind of novels 
some people might like to read at a lime like 
this", she wrote oF Some Tame Gazelle and 
Civil to Strangers, nnd went on to say of her 
new work that “il . . . has sonic bits as good as 
anything I ever did”. 

It has indeed. One only wishes thnt the edi- 
tors had relieved it of its hideous provisional 
Utle when they rescued the manuscript from 
undeserved obscurity in the Bodleian Library. 
Crampton has some justification: Crnmpton 
Pym was the family name. But Hodnet7 The 
naming of books is a difficult matter. It isn’t 
just one of your holiday games. 

The title is not the only flaw. The plot is thin. 
There is an excessive eagerness to establish the 
looks, habits and clothes of each character as 
soon as his or her name is introduced. The 
joke$ do n^&eemfungiqrjor being frequently 
repeated: The,number of tea-and-scanda] ses- 
sions in each chapter tnakes the continence of 
these Eari Grey addicts into a. new record for 
i medjcal case-book^, -That said, high spirits, a 
satirical eye gnij a sharply tunny handling of, 
djalbgqec^riy.tjieday, Fsjuitji .become inconse- ' 
queqtiaj in .a noyelso .richly endowed . with 
Pym is cleaf intelligence. ,; • 

..Theid^bfpprttayingbersisterHilaryand 
■ hefself as middle-aged spinsters had been W 
- ^s^Uy. dfevelopdd^m Sonie [fame Gazelle. 

; Herewe have a wjjfiatlq^ pn the same theme in : 
5J9. ^utlyr. cdaventiongl- characters of Mss : 

: of a de- 1 

t^Baiibiiry 
to carefolly nicked, 
gen tinmen 1 pdgtra . oggettis a plalnarid ■■ ; 




hardly a person at aM”, denied the right lo 
anything except to do whatever is tedious and 
to agree and comply with Miss Doggctt.lt is 
the very plainness of Miss Morrow which en- 
dears her to Mr Latimer, their new lodger, 8 
. ....plicate whose fatal ability to charm lias caused 
him to dread the smiles of spinsters in their 
prime. Mr Latimer is, like many Pym males, 
both ridiculous and likeable, a target for be- 
nign mockery. Miss Morrow’s rejection of his 
proposal of mnrringc causes him more aston- 
ishment than grief - what more could such a 
womnn possibly want from life than nn alliance 
with himself? More than that, reflects Miss 
Morrow. 

"[ respect nnd esteem you very much ... I think we 
might lie very luippy together . . Might- Oh noJl 
wouldn't do ui nil .... For after nil. respect nnd 
esteem were cold, lifeless things - dry hones picW 
cleun nr flesh. There whs nothing springlike aM 
dry hones, nothing warm nnd rot mi title nhoul respect 
nnd esteem. 

Miss Doggett, confident of her superior 
charm and dcsi l ability, is not at all pleased re 
sec her companion receiving the larger share of 
the handsome curate's attentions, but, fortu- 
nately for Miss Morrow, she is diverted by ib« 
scandal of her married nephew. 

Francis Cleveland is discovering bow* 1 
light ful it is to he the beloved of BorbqraBifoj 
the prettiest of his pupils, The years arestrij^J 
away along with his hitherto unimpeaefo? 
reputation for respectability as he sneaks out to 
illicit teas at Fullers with Barbara, bljssfoUf 
unconscious of the obse rvanl eyes of Mi& 
gett and her cronies. When his wife and dsjgn* 
ter go off on a shopping jaunt to London- 
Franris makes the 'reckless decision to cam 
Ba rbara away to a weekend of passion 
; The heavens open. The ferry is cancel led- , 
bedroom in the Dover hotel bears a disqutc * 1 % 
resemblance to Miss Doggetl’s drawing-rod ■ 
Barbara loses her nerve and departs,: Fra««' 
cosily pyjamaed in the doublerbed, can o j 
feel relief at his escape. ^ 

. Grpmpton Hodnet is :the most irrepress J 
cheerful of Barbara Pym' 's novels and 
that the conclusion should be one of conu 
apd jmrmorty. The Clevelands are reum * 
Mr Latimer acquires a well-born fiancee, 
Clevelands’ jilted daughter finds a new aa 
er and Doggett arid Morrow are 'preparing , 
interview new lodgers. It is a small testaP 1 ^'.. 
the book’s sheer readability that you co 
wjsh it ^ere (wice its brief length. ■ . , ,y 

v Vi.'V 
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Keeping the balls in the air 


Roz Kaveney 


MARY WESLEY 
Harnessing Peacocks 

288pp- Macmillan. £8.95. 

0333393864 


Small worlds have their advantages - both for 
the individuals who live in them and the artist 
who portrays them. When Hebe’s family try lo 
force her to abort a child whose conception is 
as mysterious to her as it is to them, she walks 
out on them but hardly on their connections or 
their class. Taken in by a former family secret- 
ary and an amiably lecherous antique denier, 
she continues to exercise control over her life. 
Indeed she makes n profession of control, 
working as relief cook lo lonely old gentle- 
women and as paid mistress to their male rela- 
tions. She sends her son to the right sort of 
school and even the small suburb she lives in is 
inhabited by other women who have tempor- 
arily dropped out of the mainstream (though in 
Hannah’s case, if she marries dentist George, 
who pronounces “regatta" wrongly, the lapse 
may be permanent). 

Hebe and her awful grandparents still live in 
the same world, and though they never meet, 
their paths constantly intersect. It was when she 
stepped outside her class for a moment in Italy 
that the pleasurable disaster of her son Silas 


happened to Hebe; since then she has taken 
fewer chances and shorter views. What seems 
briefly to be a touch of wildness in her life - her 
half-caste knicker-fctishist lover Terry - turns 
out to be nothing of the sort; his charm and 
casual deference have won over even her 
grandfather, whose burglar alarms he in- 
stalled; as Hannah's husband, he will be what 
George could never be. "presen table”. In a 
small world there are limits to the control you 
can maintain, as Hebe finds when her son Silas 
grows to an age where he has a social life of his 
own and the number of interactions pile up like 
malign coincidences. Mary Wesley’s gently 
comic novel makes pastoralized, quiet, slow- 
motion furce of Hebe's eventual failure to keep 
all the balls in the air at once. 

All this could be both heartless and vapid 
were it not for the visual and sensuous preci- 
sion with which we are made to experience 
Hebe’s world. She is not a heroic heroine, but 
one who docs quite a lot with limited talents 
and materials. This is a book almost devoid of 
moral comment, save on unkindness and bad 
manners; the crucial role in Hebe’s life played 
by a particular sort of female solidarity has 
little to do with feminism and everything to do 
with propriety. We are told a number of things 
about sexuality and about class relationships, 
but the information is delivered in a brisk, 
warm and essentially amoral tone of voice, and 
left for the reader to interpret. 


Values which the author is too genteel or 
tactful to sustain by close argument are instead 
made a part of the air the reader breathes. 
Wesley traps us in a web of detail - the sound of 
a cat flap in the rain, the marks an old woman 
puts in library detective novels to remind her 
whether she has read them, the shape of a felt 
hat and the taste of a boy’s first sherry. She 
takes us into the world of respectable county 
people and by making us feel that world on 
their senses makes us accept as reasonable 
their wnys of doing things, of keeping things 
and appearances together. Often she works by 
sleight of hand; Hebe's erotic presence is en- 
tirely convincing, yet is built from a very few 
gestures and moments. 

Part of good manners is doing things in the 
right order and at the right speed; we swallow 
the more unlikely aspects of what is in many 
respects a tall tale because Mary Wesley does 
not hurry us into believing them, in fact makes 
us impatient for knowledge. The circumst- 
ances of Silas's conception are revealed so 
late that their implausibility seems addi- 
tional evidence of their authenticity , just as did 
our slow realization of precisely how Hebe 
makes her living. This excellent novel demons- 
trates in its salutary way that one does not have 
to be flash to be artful, that there is as much 
place for invention in tightly elegant social fic- 
tion as in the picaresque - which is what in 
other hands Hebe’s story might have become. 


The gifts reserved for age 


Emma Fisher 


R.M. LAMMING 
In the Dark 
230pp. Cope. £8.95. 
0224 02292 X 


R. M. Lamming lias the kind of imagination 
which thrives on impersonating u character 
very remote from herself. Her first novel. The 
Notebook of Glsmondo Cavalletti , told the 
story of a tormented Renaissance Florentine 
with a large growth on his cheek. In the Dark 
describes Arnold Lnwson, a tetchy, rich, 
eighty-four-year-old recluse, unwillingly de- 
pendent on Edith, his critical housekeeper. 
This seizing of n character and living him 
from the inside is the main achievement of both 
books. In both, Lamming fleshes out the cen- 
tral figure with nn almost painful clarity. 

In the first novel, Gisniondo's unhappiness 
remains n constant, whatever the twists and 
turns of. the story. This never comes to n cli- 
max, but lenves him nursing n phial of poison, 
undecided whether to use it on himself, his 
employer’s hateful son who is marrying the 
woman he loves, or the whole family; In the 
Dark similarly takes Arnold’s continuing state 
as its subject - the advancing confusion of old 
*66, hfe nausea at little 1 inconveniences, his 
furious rude mutterings that are only some- 
times spoken aloud, his barely admitted fear of 
death and madness. . • 1 

,/The action of the book stems from Arnold’s 
. thoye to a new house. An article appears in the 
local paper - “Grand old eccentric comes to 
Woodbouni’’- and Moira Gelling, a meddling, 
naiye middle-aged woman, turns up on his 
dporstep asking to see his famous library. She, 

, borrows books, plays his piano, makes him' 
(alk, and becomes necessary to him in a way he 
finds hard to understand; but one day he 
' offends Ker by his cynical comments on reli- 
gion, and she retreats. As if to compensate, she 
IpyiteS jiim .fq family Christmas dinner. Going 
• !j 0me a little drunk, lie embraces her in the 
•• “*IV$hc Wjll not see him again, and soon after 
i ^ystBtiouSiy dies. Arnold lapses further into 
’ .^fiity and the book ends with him back in the 
- dutches of kdith, who takes him to see Moira's 
a touching and effective scene in which 
thipks she is taking him to his own. 
book fias the effect of a dramatic mono-: 
■ P^PrTb^ p^pg the other chnracters - are 
^ry, but 1 lack a dimension of . reality 
. g Arnold himself possesses. Moira some- 
;.iuip^ appe^rs to be simply the author’s instru- 
fer oreat ing a scene in which Arnold’s 
C ^ n Br ^ r * e ’ rather jhan another per- 
right. The most memorable 


menls when Arnold struggles with being old - 
the coat buttons stiffening like bolts, the car 
coming too early and no one begging him lo 
stay mid saying they will run him home. The 
Christmas party, and the awful fake jollity of 
turkey and presents, are well observed, but it is 
hard to know, or care, what Moira herself is 
thinking or feeling. Her gratuitous death (if it is 
her grave: we are not told for certain) seems 
merely u way of engineering that last pathetic 
scene. 

Arnold’srelatibn5bipwith Edith is less bland 
because here every word and action is linked to 
the humiliating aspects of his existence. At the 
start, he baths on his own while she sits outside 


the door. Childishly he tricks her by not 
splashing, so that she has to cull “All right in 
there?” By the end of the hook, she is bathing 
him herself. This change is Tenlly the only one 
possible for Arnold. The events which brought 
it on - the Moira plot - seem unimportant in 
comparison with the change itself. He began 
qld and unhappy, and he .ends older and un- 
happier. The author has portrayed this state 
with licr utmost sympathy and insight, brought 
it to its highest pitch, and there the book must 
end. If she could create two Or more characters 
of similar power in the some novel, and switch 
her point of view from character to character, 
who knows what might ensue? 


Coastal depression 


T. J. Binyon 


JONATHAN RABAN 

Foreign Land 

352pp. Colllns/Marvill. £9.50. 
0002229188 


After long yenrs as a bunkering agent in Born 
Porto, capital of Montedor, a former Portu- 
guese colony “on the bulge of Africa, one 
block down from Senegal", George Grey re- 
turns lo an alien England and a daughter he 
scarcely knows. Both prove : unwelcoming. 
Sheila, author of The Noblest Station , *‘a study 
of female submission in Western culture”, Is a 
feminist intellectual and television personality. 
St Cadix; the CorniSh fishing village to which 
George retires, is populated solely by porn 
video merchants 1 add comic Tories bewailing 
the “balkanization"' of Britain. Hunkered in 
front of the television in the gloomy cottage 
that belonged to his parents,; eating tinned 
steak-and-kidney pudding, George bemusediy 
watches an endless processioh of rubbish in a 
vain attempt to comprehend the significance 

of Russell Harty and the society of the 1980s. 

He buys a boat, the Calliope, a white, keten- 
rigged trawler yacht, built in 1924 and thus his 
cofeval, add puts to sea to navigate ;;his way 
round the south; coast to London. He creeps 
along. the coast caught up.in a depression, and 
after a magnificently described Gllhert Pin- 
fold-like voyage with a cabin fell of hallucina- 
tions. arrives in Rye: Here he changes his 
miiid, provisions the boat and setssaU for the 
sun and. Africa- We leave him. rock|ng on the 
ocean's bosom, ^ happy 


oceans uwum, iwf-w --- . ■■ .. e 

„i,h his 


lii the CslHope’s stcmpostJafl^ in Monie- 

dortheeflSy-g 0 ^^ poetPresidsnthas possibly 

b«^ LtedOby sl.i Minister, [of Defence, a 


It was a cunning idfea to invert the hackneyed 
theme of the Englishman abroad and enable 
George to view “balkanized” Britain with n 
naive, enquiring eye. The wastelands of South 
London seem to him filthier, more desolate 
and more violent than anywhere in Lagos, Dar 
es Salaam or Accra; he walks through a council 
estate as he might walk through a shanty town 
outside Bom Porto: he establishes human con- 
tact only with a punk and a group of unem- 
ployed youths, “as short and skinny as 
Montedorians”. 

But the book is as much about George as it is 
about Britain, and we see him through the eyes 
of his daughter; who ultimately fails him , as his 
native land has failed him; through Torn, the 
bearded young giant who :lives : with' Sheila, 

; “famous as a Schweitzel of abniidoned ob-' 
jects", a pillar of the barter economy; and 
. through Diana Pym, once the singer Julie Mid- 
night, the only Wend he makes in St Cadix. 

Her inclusion is perhaps a slight self : ihdqtg- 
:ence on the author's part, and it is not. 

: altogether clear that' the different Georges we 
are offered, as refracted through these differ- ' 
ing consciousnesses, are in fpct-ali facets of. the . 
same man Occasionally such fully developed . 
characters as Sheila and Tom are elbowed out •' 

• of the narration for long stretches of time by' 
the ill-assorted phantom erdw of thc'Calliope: 

: George’s ex : wife Angola, His father; mother, ' 

• father-in-law and mother-in-law; Teddy 

. Duarte, Montedor's Minister of Transport and | 
George's squash partner; Vera, his Monte- ■ 
dorian mistresd; Commander Prynne, liis 
navigation instructor ‘^t a ; naval camp near/ 

: Pwllheli, and a nameless Greek baby rescued 
■ from the Mediterranean . This is a' rich , invent . 
.tive narrative, held together by a net of re- 
sonant yet discreet symbols, brilliantly comic 

• at times, and so full of goad stuff as to make 
most other novels look undernourished and 
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The Linen Hall Library 
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Patricia Craig 


The Linen Hall Library has been renovated. 
Since the beginning of 1983 a stout roof has 
covered it, removing the need to keep buckets 
in the attic to catch the drips. Shelving, tables 
and the splendid oak staircase between the first 
and second floors have been stripped and re- 
varnished. Rewiring and re-upho Islering have 
been carried out. You con hardly tell the new 
imitation leather from the real thing. Care has 
been taken, with all the improvements, not to 
dilute the entrancing atmosphere of fustiness 
and decorum still to be snvoured here, among 
the polythene-covered novels of the last twenty 
years or so. the classic work sin most fields, and 
the glass cases displaying notable pieces of 
ephemera like the anti-Home Rule postcard of 
1911 showing Donegall Place. Belfast, given 
over to grazing cattle, and cracks disfiguring 
the City Hall. 

That particular Unionists' nightmare never 
came to pass, but a comparable disintegration 
has overtaken the centre of Belfast in recent 
years. Among other things, the library stands 
forcontinuity and stability; and you could say it 
is lucky to stand at all. with buildings around it 
being blown up, knocked down or just dis- 
astrously updated all the time. Here itstill is, in 
the premises it has occupied since 1896; a one- 
time linen warehouse and showroom, built by 
the firm of Lanyon, Lynn and Lanyon in the 
mid- Victorian period. As for the rich atmos- 
phere which prevails at present, it wasn’t ap- 
parent to turn-of-the-century members like 
Forrest Reid (as the present librarian, John 
Gray, has pointed out in an article in the first 
issue - Spring 1984 - of the Linen Hall Lib- 
rary’s own review), who hankered after the 
eighteenth-century ambience last with the en- 
forced removal. 

For most of the last century, the library had 
been housed in the Georgian White Linen Hall 
— demolished in 1898 to provide a site for the 
present City Hull - though it didn't start off 
there. It grew out of the Belfast Reading Soci- 
ety , founded in 1288 ioan. acces&^Lfinthusia&m _ 


to a topical catch phrase, was The Rights of 
Mart. A liberal, radical spirit -unknown before 
or since- characterized the town. The forces of 
enlightenment and anti-sectarianism got to 
work. Catholic emancipation was an urgent 
issue; and Irish music and literature were sud- 
denly in fashion. The previously impenetrable 
world of the indigenous culture began to yield 
to interested enquiry. Ten harpers, most of 
them blind and one over ninety, were brought 
to Belfast to perform in the Assembly Rooms 
in High Street; and Edwnrd Bunting, soil of a 
Derbyshire mining engineer, started transcrib- 
ing his Ancient Music of Ireland , the publica- 
tion of which was financed by the Society. 
(From this period we have an engraving of 
Bunting, looking not unlike Bunter.) 

What the Victorian John Anderson has de- 
scribed as some “remarkable resolutions" were 
passed by the Society in its early, ebullient 
phase, when it made no bones about allying 
itself with the cause of Catholic emancipation, 
or proclaiming the support of members for 
“the revolutionary movement . . . exercising so 
profound an influence throughout Europe". 
Europe included Ireland, where United Irish 
agitation was forging ahead. Twelve Society 
members, including two Secretaries, took on 
the proprietorship of a radical newspaper 
called the Northern Star (1792-6). An energetic 
approach to political matters, which you could 
call the periodical's hallmark, endeared it to 
receptive readers like Mary Ann McCracken, 
then a young Belfast woman of twenty- two, 
who came round, after a near-fatal bout of 
fever, regretting (hat she had missed so many 
Stars.. , It wasn't, however, a prudent policy. 
Amonj; the paper's doomed contributors was 
the Revd James Porter, Presbyterian minister 
of Greyabbey, who paid highly for the satirical 
bent he exercised in its pages: he ended by 
being convicted of sedition and hanged at the 
back of his own meeting-house. “Head not 
severed", n contemporary news item recorded 
impassively. 

The Shir went out of business following tile 
irrLppsonmeiit.Qf the editor.. Samuel Nteikni 


■luruuiiuiai Lunutirns m ttre tdWtt; four yeate 
later the name was changed to the Belfast Soci- 
ety for Promoting Knowledge, and at the same 
1 time the Society announced its primary object : 
to fprm a library .It began soliciting donations 
of suitable material from committee members 
and 1 from ; the public — declining to have truck 
With any work^not In the English language; or ’ 
any common ^ovelorfarce, or other book of 
• trivial amusement". . ; , . 

What did this leave? Among the library’s 
early acquisitions, we learrifrom the centenary 
history compiled by Hon Secretary. . John 
Anderson, were a history of Scotland, history 
of. Ireland, Button's Natural History, an atlas. 
Pope’s works ("the best edition'*) and Munro’s 
Treaijse Upon Fishes. The ban Op M Antieni and . 
Foreign Literature* didn't remain in force -for 
; very longffn 1793 asiirn "not' exceeding Jen 
Guineas •' was set aside for the purchase of 
booksartd manuscriptsjn thelnshfan&uage- 
' though, Jas it; turned; oiit, .nothing in thik line 
; could be found with t|w 'exception of a Bible); 

but',*? works of 1 light ^rid [popular Literature" 

; were excluded from the library^' preclncts un til 
tf|e; ! late| 1860s i and-! pvejv.theh the suspect 
volumes were bit loan from Mudle’s. It wasn’t 
L until 1873 that tjie first £ 35 -worth of novels was 

,‘r 

: :irhf early 1 ; proceedings * of the v Society; ' 
i; 'Anderson - Says.' are- envOlopCd in rtiystery; : 
howfcver,, we know, that the committee heid.lts 
meetings in various public; houses nbout 1 the 
town; like ;. Ireland’s or the DonegaU'A^ms, 
until it Was point cdjoiit ilia t thii practice wasp 't 

quite 'jn- keeping vyifh the tone of, theenter-’ 

, prise. Are we toenyipage. onai^iintbfmem- 
bers' -objections tq these vepue^.i a'| Ibt of 
: dru nken co mmjUee men staggering' about the 
: raoirnentary centre of BdlfaSt? In any case , the 
I Bar-room: meetings ! vVere . kept, tip. until 1 794, 

! When the growing coilection bf bobk's y^as at 
: last installed ' in. * .home of its own rooms 
Opposite .the Discount Office ini Ami Street, 
i : Th^; .Ann ■ Street rooms * had been , taken on 
beb^if. of ijip;. Society by United irishman 
j lltbmas pussellp friend of Wolfe Tone,, whose 
!' apjwtiltrpent os h'brarian (hi succession to the 

. >»*- -.A-i j i : ■ 
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Russell, was taken into custody at the Belfast 
Library's premises in Ann Street and con- 
ducted. under guard to Dublin. (Two share- 
holders ;and .the printer also ended under 
arrest, and the entire plant used in producing 
the paper was destroyed.) The library reg- 
1 istered the loss of Rufesell in the following way) 
“In consequence of the absence of the libra- 
rian, Mr McCaughtry offered his services to 
the society until Mr Russell’s return." That, in 
fad, didn’t take place forsix years; and Russell 
was thereby put out of action for the main 


knows-where being Thomas Russell mi one of 
his seditionist excursions, and tile sobriquet 
becoming virtually inseparable from any men- 
tion of him. 

Having lost a librarian in such striking cir- 
cumstances. the Society probably felt it bad 
had enough of untoward affiliations on the part 
of its associates: and it began to conceal rate on 
its civic function, ratber than dabbling in re- 
volution. In any case, after 18(10 and (lie Act of 
Union, a more sedate and level-headed atti- 
tude prevailed in (he North, and especially 
among the flourishing Presbyterians of Belfast, 
the causes of which had only partly to do with a 
reaction against the violence of the recent up- 
rising. (At one moment, it seemed, republican- 
ism was an unimpeachable doctrine; and the 
next it wasn't. It was unimpcncliablc while it 
thrived in opposition (o misgovern me ill, but 
■ not when it began to look like a disruptive 
force.) The Belfast Society, though, remained 
inveterate in its anti-sectarianism: you find 
John Anderson, in 1888, applauding the policy 
that made it, from the start, “a neutral meeting 
ground for readers of all sects" (Father Hugh 
O'Donnell of St Mary’s, Chapel Lane, was 
among the early members who paid a monthly 
subscription of “one shilling brittish"). Dr Wil- 
liam Drennan, author of the famous lament for 
the first United Irish martyr, William Orr, and 
lifelong upholder of the principle of tolerance, 
was on the committee in 1808. Three years 
later, reviewing in the Belfast Monthly Maga- 
zine a lengthy topographical poem ( The 
Giant's Causeway) by the Revd Willinm 
Hamilton Drummond, Dr Drennan delivered 
this unabashed injunction to his readers: 
"Avaunt his verses be they e’er so fine, I Who 
for the Catholics - REFUSED TO SIGN!” 
The cause of his outrage was a post refusal by 
Drummond to add his name to a petition in 
support of Catholic emancipation. Even at the 
height of the reformatory dnmour in Belfast, 
there were Presbyterian ministers who con- 
sidered loo much tolerance a bad thing, lend- 
ing, as it might well do, to the triumph of 
disaffection. 

‘^'SiiiWrr^l'^piyaarflftgf'D^Drennan's . 
death, the Revd W, H. Drummond seemed an 
appointment at the library “to take an inven- 
tory of the books and other properly". Since 
1802, the. library had been located in rooms 
above the arched entrance to the Old While 
Linen Hall: hence the name by which it has 
come to be known. (The Belfast Society be- 
came the Belfast Library arid Society for Prom- 
oting Knowledge in 1837.) Such Items as stuffed 
rattlesnakes and zebra skins were included 
among the properly, since a Natural History 
Society hadn't yet split off from the Literary 


political event of. the ora, the uprising of 1798, Society (founded in 1801), or from (he library 
in the aftermath of which occurred the.cxecu- proper. (When it did, it set about building the 
tion of his friend and fellow-radlpal Henry Joy town’s first museum in College Square North 
McCracken . (brat he r of Mary Ann , and early opened to the public In 1831.) 

™* f death 1 SOOn u ° nly ° ne bit of “"^factory behaviour on 
t ! <? f r «v° |u, ion- the part of an employee Is recorded in the 

ary Ireland and, the. tost cause; as a romantic minutes for this period: In the early 1830s the 
* ii has P ersisted m literature ever since. : library’s accosts were found to beWl-ls 7d 


(A poem of Seamus Heaney’s. “Linen Town"; 
contains an allusion to “CornmarketfiVhere . ;.j 
they hanged young McCracken";) Through- 
out the greatet part of this troubled year the 
■ activities of |he Belfast Society appear to have 


in arrears, . and the librarian was hurriedly, re- 
placed. A spot of vandalism seems :to have 
occurred iii 1841,' when an outcry was raised 
against “the person who injured Wilson's 
Ornithology " ; and some disruption of. the lib- 


ki, o ■ \ w.-w reasonacie cntiaren ! 

• ^ ? ec - r ®^ y James Munfoad. A tiOh.^at- present; tind recent 'illbrarians- 

' ^ ut ! Q be co-opt?d : “ Mjss y.- always encouraged ScHoblchildren esne 

McCracken is browsed bv Mr ♦«'•• ^ luia * e n» es P e 


be admitted intheroom of her hnSthnr L vVw ■ . sc,ves 


dents n( Omen's College (later Ouocn’s Uni. 
wrsity): hut the Society didn’t lake at all kindly 
«“ •' proposal, mooted in the 1880s, that h 
should donate its entire stock to the Board of 
llw n»w Fiee Libraries about to he set upinthc 
city. It argued vciy reasonably that there was 
room in Belfast for both institutions, adding 
that its intention was to go on promoting know, 
ledge in its own way. Tilts included entering for 
the needs ol non -mein lie rs as well as members 
a policy that has persisted right up to the 
present. (When a head-count was taken re- 
cently. it was found (hat IDS members and Iff) 
no n- mem hers visited the library in a smile 
day.) * 

The Linen Hall Library is where you go to 
consult bygone periodicals like the Nonlm 
Patriot or its successor the Shan Van Vochi, 
brought out in Belfast in 18% with a couple of 
women pools as editors, and with James Con- 
nolly - who regarded the working classes at 
“the incorruptible inheritors of the fight for 
freedom in Ireland" - as a stirring contributor. 
It's also the place to dig up material concerning 
the Northern insurgents of the 1790s (“1 traced 
them", as Tom Paulin has it in his poem 
“Father of History”, “to the Linen Hall slacks 
. . . “), or the obscure weaver-poets of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, who 
wrote for the most port in a kind of Scots 
dialect. John Hewitt, who submitted to the 
Queen's board of examiners an MA disserta- 
tion on Ulster poets between 1800 and 1870, 
remembers one professor being unable to find 
any trace of the writers under consideration in 
the University library, and dashing off to (be 
Linen Hall to satisfy himself that they really 
existed. There, sure enough, he found what he 
was looking for: a lot of little books, stitched 
paper or in boards, with titles like Poetical 
Attempts by Hugh Porter a County of Down 
Weaver (1813), and Midnight Mixings; or 
Thoughts front the Loom , by Dnvkl Hcrbison 
(1848). 

Up until about 1930, according to ono re- 
tired librarian, James Vitly, the Linen Hall was 
something of un establishment library: that's to 
sayr ila clientele was largely middlebrow and 
middle-class, and imcngngingly Unionist to 
boot. Even in the 1950s mid 60s un image per- 
sisted of suburban Indies - the sort you find in 
the novels of Janet McNeill - dutifully renew- 
ing their Linen Hall subscriptions each year, 
and nrriving, in the course of shopping expedi- 
tions, to pick up the latest Mazo dc la Roche or 
Dnplme du Mauricr. It wusn't the whole pic- 
ture, of courso, ns far as either the library or (Ik 
city was concerned. Quite curly in the century, 
n rudimentary proletnriiiiiism begun to oifed 
the arts in Ulster, though in the cud it didn'i 
amount to very much. You Inid the business- 
man-poet Richard Rowley (Richnrd Valentine 
Williams) impersonating some of his own 
workers In his verses ("My back aches cruel, bs 
I lean / An’ feed the cloth to the machine] 1 ), 
and William Conor assiduously pnlnting roill- 
glrls and shawl ies. (It’s u point of interest that 
the Conor collection of nearly 1,000 sketches 
and paintings, inherited by James Vitty and 
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Aspects of Anthropology 


Sir. - 1 suppose anthropologists ought to 
welcome Clifford Gcertz’s defence of wnddling 
in (June 7). He reasons that a confusing 
subject, such ns social life, requires a science 
tolerant of confusion. Thus, for anthropology, 
confusion in its methods, orientation and 
practice is apparently a strength. 

Much can be said of this reasoning. To say 
the least, the conclusion docs not follow: 
studying a confusing subject does not require 
that one become confused; in fact, quite the 
opposite would seem more appropriate. Nor 
does the sine qua nan of anthropology as 
described by Geertz - “to go nmong them 
fothersj as they go among themselves, ad hoc 
and groping" - require that the discipline give 
up its attempts to refine methods und isolate 
; core variables. The two are perfectly eompati- 
: ble, as the best anthropological studies show. 

Geertz seems to rest his case on the 
increasing influence of anthropology in other 
disciplines. The reasoning here seems to be 
that citations in other fields must mean that 
anthropologists are doing something right. But 
this reasoning is also strange. Rather than 
! support for the validity of the field, it would 
>• seem at least as much a sign that some 
r anthropologists have managed to find their 
; way into current intellectual fashions, 
f Finally, one must note what is left out oF 
j; Geertz's account. The old touchstone of 
j; anthropology has always been the claim of a 
;• comparative study of culture. Rousseau (one 
; can choose among many founders of the 
j . discipline) thought that philosophy must 
. travel; comparative understanding would iliu- 
{ niinate one's own institutions. This aspect of 
the discipline falls out of Geertz’s account 

0 entirely, perhaps because the intensive studies 
j!;. ol societies that are its raw materials are not 
f\ quoted, say, in literary criticism. 

Thus, though Geertz’s effort in explaining, 
what anthropologists do is welcome, one must 
also register a protest. One more defence like 
\ This and we’ll all turn sociobiologists or 
transformational syhtncticinns. 

j; .STEVEN M. ALBERT. 

1 fsJw* 4 *** 1 ^ erc y S trec L Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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r ” Clifford Geerlz's appraisal of the 
j^parous state of anthropology in America 
[.Pune 7 ) understates the extent to which 
■ ■ udiaeology has already disengaged itself 
[ wjllactunlly, If not institutionally, from so- 
; J Physical and linguistic anthropology. 

It was n bnitle-cry a generation ago that 
: wchaeology is anthropology or it is nothing", 
archaeology recognized us such in Amcr- 
' jean university departments of anthropology 
^rarely extended beyond New World, and to 
extent Old World, prehistory, with on 
Jcasional tacklng-otl of North American 
“tttoricfll (“CaloniaP’) archaeology. Classical 
'geology, ns Geertz notes, and also Near 
torn and much of Oriental archaeology - in 
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the, entire archaeology of literate and 
lonuzed Eurasia - has remained outside the 
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IJWYtow of “archaeology as anthropology”. 
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The separation has, if anything, been greater 
than the good of either discipline required. 

What has happened over the past decade, 
however, is that archaeologists of different 
regional and philosophical schools have come 
to recognize that they are members of a single 
intellectual discipline with its own historical 
development from the sixteenth century on- 
wards, its own kinds of evidence and its own 
rules of proof: that discipline is archaeology 
tout court .and it stands| co-equal with, closely 
related to, but separate from the disciplines of 
nnthropology, art history, history, historical 
geography and environmental studies. 

One mark of this at the institutional level is 
the foundation of Departments of, or Pro- 
grammes in. Archaeology, which have been 
successfully established (usually in the face of 
considerable opposition from the anthropolo- 
gists) at u number of American universities. 
Perhaps more significant still, at the national 
level two years ago the Society for American 
Archaeology, the main forum for archaeo- 
logists based in anthropology departments and 
working on prehistoric and colonial themes, 
was offered the choice between full amalgama- 
tion into the American Anthropological Asso- 
ciation (instead of the administrative affiliation 
hiLherto operating, but rendered impossible by 
tax regulations), or total independence, with 
the concomitant expense of setting up a new 
national administrative office. The L983 
annual meeting in Pittsburgh voted heavily for 
the latter option: “If archaeology is only 
anthropology, it is not enough.” 

While the discipline may one day, as Geertz 
surmises, think of some more impressive 
appellation, it is for the moment content to 
have shed some qualifying labels and emerged 
ns simply archaeology. 


NORMAN HAMMOND. 

Rutgers University, New Brunswick. New Jersey 

1)8903. 


AynRand 


Sir, - Desmond S. King’s review of S. L. New- 
man’s Li he ml ism ut Wits' End: The libertarian 
revolt against the modern state (Jurie 14) does 
not do justice to the thought of Ayn Rahij. He 
implies that it is not worthy of serious intellec- 
tual attention, that it does not attempt to “ad- 
vance coherent and internally consistent argu- 
ments" and compares it unfavourably with the 
work of Friedrich von Hayek and Robert 
Nozick. 

In fact, Rand’s thought is probably more 
ambitious than that of either Hayek or Nozick 
(the latter of whom certainly considers it 
worthy of attention). Her attempt to construct 
a nco- Aristotelian system of natural rights and 
rational cgoifcm (whether wholly successful or 
not) is ns impressive as anything in either of 
these writers, while her exposition of the eco- 
nomic nature of the market process is substan- 
tially the same. While aesthetic judgments are 
inevitably subjective to some degree, to char- 
acterize her highly structured and stylized, 
novels as "rambling” also seems somewhat 
contentious. 

Indeed, attributing “lack of concern for 
others" to libertarians simply because we have 
a different view of that economic and social 
order which yrill most benefit humanity is: a 
rather contemptible debating ploy. To de- 
scribe one’s own political: opinions as “Facts”, 
as does Mr King, is perhaps rather premature, 
since the current debate on the role of the State 
Is hardly over yet. 


CHRIS R> TAME. ■ ■ 

Libertarian AUionce. c/o 3 Langley Court, Covent 
Garden, London WCZ, 


tivist (July-August 1%8). Her stories have 
been attacked us melodramatic, grandilo- 
quent. “uncharitable”, evil or merely boring, 
but the suggestion that they wander in- 
coherently from one episode to another is ns 
ridiculously untrue as the description of her 
ultra-libertarian philosophy - by a well-known 
“guide” to twentieth-century authors - as 
“totalitarian". The intellectual influence of her 
fiction has been considerable in (lie United 
States during the past two decades, although 
the current crop of “anarcho-capitalists” re- 
pudiate her firm commitment to a “govern- 
ment of laws” responsible for defence from 
violence and to a “rational patriotism” resting 
upon Western values from Aristotle to (he 
Founding Fathers. 

1 understand that in her closing years Ayn 
Rand, apart from essay-writing and lecturing, 
was engaged in the preparation of a major 
work on her philosophy of productive self- 
interest, of which introduction to Objectivist 
Epistemology (New York. 1973) was the first 
and (regrettably) only instalment. Her ideas 
have been expounded by other writers - for 
example, Lepanto, Hospers, Peikoff. O'Neill. 
Walsh, Branden and LeFevre. The presenta- 
tion of ideas through narrative should not be 
unfamiliar to English critics, but few can 
respond to her particular egoism without 
intellectual discomfort. 


i- , 

Sir Reviewing a redent study of four writers; 
on “individual rights”. - Ayn Rand, Murray' 
Rothbard, Robert Nozick and Friedrich von ; : 

» . : J C nnmmAnlc Mint 1 hf» 


Rothbara, Koucri nutu-R — 

Hayek - Desmond S. King comments that the 
“rambling novels” 1 of Ayn Rand : pretent a 
“dangerously" romantic Wew of the heroic 


entrepreneur”. : i : 

,To be sure, Rarid expounded her philosophy, 
primarily through didactic fiction and screen- 
play, notably in Adds Shrugged. Whatever may , 
bfe thought of her; ideas, narrative or. styfe 
however, "rambling" mupt be one of the least . 
appropriate adjectives for the schematic, WK 

structures and symbolic characterizations so; 

n1»C 


D.L.W. ASHTON. 

Connaught School. Lonaon Ell. 


Thomas Hardy 


Sir, - Howard Jacobson has already vented his 
spleen against Thomas Hardy in his novel 
Peeping Tom and it is a pity that he should use n 
review of three important works on Hardy to 
do so once agnin (June 7). Michael Millgate’s 
The Life and Work of Thomas Hardy is much 
more than the revelation of Hardy's snobbish- 
ness, narrowness and prurience. It is. as the 
title suggests, also about . the .“work", and 
Jacobson entirely fails to mention that it is one 
of the primary sources nf information about 
Hardy’s ideas on novel: writing and poetry.. 

Unfortunately Jacobson has no interest In 
Hardy the writer, so in his pursuit of the less 
attractive aspects of Hardy’s private life he 
entirely ignores the creative life. The 
deficiency is most acute in (he ense of Hardy's 
Literary Notebooks. "It is difficult to see whut 
value is to be attached to [them]”, says 
Jacobson about what must be the most com- 
prehensive and substantial guide to Hardy's 
intellectual development published this de- 
cade. These notebooks represent Hardy's 
reading from the mid- 1 870s onward, and a 
study of the apparently random collage of 
quotations, translations and jottings provides a 
unique insight into the sources of many ideas 
which he later developed in fictional form. The 
importance of The Literary Notebooks to the 
understanding of Hardy’s mind cannot be 
overestimated, and Lennart Bjftrk. who hns 
not only edited the text but has also compiled a 
mass of suggestive and helpful commentary, is 
owed a debt of gratitude by all Hardy scholars. 
Clearly, Mr Jacobson cannot be counted 
amongst them. ' 


J. B. BULLEN. • 

Department of English Language and Literature. 
University ol Reading, Whitek nights. Reading. 


Alfred Jarry 


Sir, — I write to correct some of the mis- 
apprehensions under which John Weightman 
seems to be labouring In his review of Keith 
Beaumbnt’s Alfred Jarry (June 21 ). Although 
his treatment of Beaumont’s book, certainly 
the best yet published in Ehglish on this 
subject, is most unfair, his rather self-impoi'- 
tartt dismissal of Jarry’s writings verges. on the 
laughable, especially given a 'number of pieces 
of extremely sloppy scholarship on • Weight- 
foan’s part. For example: 

: 1) At least fouf major studies devoted to 
Jarry haVc appeared in English during the past 
two years alone, although Dr Bequmopt’s was 
the first to be published in Jliis country. 

2) Weightman’s assertion that the “ventrilo- 
quist” was, taken over, by jthe “dummy” is 
patently absurd, as he might -have gathered 
from a perusal of Jarry’s perfectly rational 
correspondence with Claude Terrasse and 


Avant-Garde , Weightman likewise dismisses 
the more challenging aspects of Artaud's 
writing as “craziness”. 

3) The contention that Jarry was a homo- 
sexual is not necessarily false, but at best 
unproven. 

4) It may be that the famous CWment Luxe 
'96 bicycle was never paid for, but it is perhaps 
more likely that Charlotte Jarry settled the 
account for her brother around the turn of the 
century. 

5) “. . . faire dans la route ties plirases irn 
carre four de lous les mots”. For some reason. 
Jarry is particularly often misquoted (notably 
by Jacques Lucan in his Ecriis). 

6) Some of Jarry’s texts are indeed made up 
of fragments but. by and large, not his novels. 
In many ways Ubu Roi is the least well 
structured of his works. 

7) Jarry’s manipulation of uncertainty in his 
writings no more reduces his stature as a 
novelist than does that of Queneau or some of 
the nouveaux romanciers. As for his supposed 
failure to provide a “fully satisfactory psycho- 
logical experience”, this might perhnps be 
explained either by suggesting that he was not 
Gustave Flaubert, or by looking at Weight- 
man’s rather jaundiced comments on Surreal- 
ism in his book. If Weightman would like an 
informed guide to the rationale behind Jarry’s 
seemingly irrational use of language. 1 refer 
him to Michel Arrivd's two books on the 
subject, which he seems to cast aside in his 
review on the grounds that Arrivd thinks Jarry 
was a genius. 1 can nssure him that Arrive is not 
alone in holding this view. 

I would myself quarrel with some of 
Beaumont’s College de Pataphysique-influ- 
enced analyses and at least one of his factual 
assertions, but in the main his book is a major 
contribution to the understanding of a woefully 
misrepresented author. 


J. A. CUTSHALL. 

Department of French Studies. University of Rend- 
ing. Whiteknlgbis. Reading. ' 


'In Defence of Animals' 


Sir. - Michael Lock wood's, cool decision- 
making in the face of n life-threatening fire is 
indeed commendable (June 7). Able to assess 
the "cognitive capacity” of an ■ endangered 
person who is. severely retarded and that of a 
chimpanzee, he can then decide which to save 
should their intellects be equivalent, by the 
toss of a coin. Where cognitive capacities are 
not equal, then ; the possessor of the higher 
capacity will be plucked from the flnmes by Mr 
Lockwood, 

• The belief that we can make decisions 
regarding the value of life on the basis of 
cognitive capacity is as superficial as it is 
unacceptable. Even assuming thnt we could 
validly assess such capacity, nnalysis of almost 
any situation requiring decisions on the reln- 
tive value of human lives will show that a single 
criterion of this sort is not applicable. Central 
to our decision-making is a complex of social 
and historical factors that determine the value 
placed, by those participating in the moral 
decision-making, on the lives of those in- 
■ volved.Thus. the value of an offspring's life for 
his or her parents is not necessarily diminished 
by possession of low cognitive capacity. Nor 
has society explicitly differentiated between 
entitlement to social or medical services on the 
basis of this criterion. The use °f such 
resources entails complex decisioji-making in 
which .simple equations have little; place. 
•Where; Lockwood’s position is disturbing, 
however, is that implicitly application of his 
criterion does occur, leading to withdrawal or 
refusal 1 o/ services: and treatment for indi- 
viduals who are severely retarded 1 a state of 
affairs against which all present policy is 
directed. 

The Americans have coined the cumlier- 
. some term ’‘handicapisnT’ to describe judg- 
ment of a person with reference to a disability; 
in the same way that race or sex is employed as 
a criterion for making a value judgment, The 
term adequately describes the basis for Mr 
Lockwood’s; judgments, and perhaps \yhy he 
can react with such speed when called upon to 
determine the relative value of lives. 
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JAMES HOGG. 

Hester Adrian Research Centre. -The University. 
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The demon pantechnicon- driver The wardrobe-master of ideas 


In the mainstream 


Humphrey Carpenter 

Pound*s Artists 

Kettle’s Yard Gallery. Cambridge 
EZRA POUND 

Le Testament dc Francois Villon 
ADCTheatre. Cambridge 


Cambridge seems n slightly odd place to cele- 
brate Ezra Pound's centenary; he only set foot 
in the town once, and was predictably con- 
temptuous about both it and Oxford. But Ket- 
tle's Yard Gallery has long had n connection 
with him. thanks to its founder's fondness for 
the work of Gaudier-Brzeska, whom Pound 
championed in London just before the First 
World War. and the gallery seems as good a 
place as any for an assembly of whnt the organ- 
izers call Pound's Artists, an exhibition of 
works in the visual arts specially related to him. 

The exhibition has something of the air of a 
school reunion about it. Gaudier's great, 
almost phallic head of Pound (1914) and the 
sculptor's charcoal studies of the poet, 
reunited in public a few years ago by Anthony 
d'Offay. are back together again, a few yards 
from the 1938 Wyndham Lewis portrait of 
Pound. There are a few welcome surprises, 
such as the gruesome Epstein "Rock-Drill'', 
the skeletal figure astride a fearsome mechan- 
ical drill which provided Pound with the title 
for a late volume of Cantos. Otherwise it is the 
Pound business much as usual, with a cluster of 
Vorticists (Wadsworth. Etchells and old uncle 
WynDAMN, as Ezra liked to call him) rub- 
bing shoulders with medals of Sigismundo 
Mala testa and other Renaissance heroes of the 
Cantos. A couple of Whistler drawings are 
thfinviriii because he was Pound’s first painfci- 
frero. Quite what anybody unfamiliar with 
Pound's P. T. Bamuniizing for the visual arts 

W H i rtU l LU l ff 

catalogue contains essays inking n rather 
solemn approach to the whole thing; whereas 
there was more than a little of the amiable joke 
about his act as Demon Pantechnicon Driver 
(Lewis’s wprds) for the arts. 

■ Pound’s opera Le Testament de Frangois 17/- 
fon, written in 1921 when he had just arrived In 
Paris, was not mfcant as a jokeat all, though 
many musicians have been inclined to take it as 
pne. Pound had heard a group of street perfor- 
mers with fife and tambour playing for street 
dancing on the' Rlvie ra i and thought h e cbuld 
use this; kind of ; Instrumental technique to pro- 
vide “backing" for the poems of Villon. By. his 
own admission he; >vas almost tone deaf, but he 
had a superb sense OF rhythm and cross- 
rhythm, like h jazz drummer, arid would nl- 
ways “sing", hls : own poetry to hini'se If while 
writingit. Viilctit is an attempt to gfet this side of • 
himself down on paper, arid make It perform- . 
.able by others'. It therefore has great biog- 
raphical curiosity; as a work for performance 

its value is considerably less certain. A 

Pouoid h ad i p6 ' musics I trai ning, but (aught • 
himself notation coni patently enough. How- 
ever, lie became prey to a professional, the 


young American would-be musical prodigy 
George Anlheil, who "edited” the opera in 
1923. putting iu bar lines nnd lime signatures. 
This was a great mistake; Pound's rhythms - 
often strikingly close to the music of Villon's 
day - cannot be pinned down through modern 
methods, and the result was a host of absurd 
markings such ns ^in. u Ah and '-Mu. Later edi- 
tors (Robert Hughes and Murray Schafer) 
have tried to undo the damage, but it was too 
late. Pound quite rightly said the easiest way 
for musicians to learn the opera would be to 
listen to him singing it, then go away Rnd per- 
form it themselves. 

The English stage premiere, presented at the 
ADC Theatre in Cambridge as part of the cur- 
rent Poetry Festival, with a professional east 
and what looks (and sounds) like a predomi- 


Julian Graffy 


LEONID ANDREYEV 

He Who Gets Slapped 

Sir Richard Steele Theatre. 97 1 lavcrMnck 

Hill. London NW3 

In the first two decades of this century Lcmiiil 
Andreyev was one of the most popular writers 
in Russia. He achieved initial success with his 
short stories, but after 1908 concentrated on 
drama, writing over twenty plays before his 
death in 1919 at the age of forty-eight. The 
most famous of his plays, lie Who ( ids 
Slapped, 1915, was filmed in 19Wi, mid it 
formed the busis of the opera Pitntalnun by the 
American composer Robert Ward in 195fi. [(is 
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■* Perspective, if Mausoleum for Jama King," by Sir John Soane. uith-hnilllvtuislunvatlhe Victoria and 
Albert Museum in an exhibition of the work of Sir John Soane, A. W. ft. Pugin and J. It. Haitian, Three 
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Birdy, the eponymous hero of Alnn Parker;? 
riew film, squats jh the centre of a Ipa.re cejl lil 
ah army mental hbspitaL- Vietnam (the Second;' 
World War In the i :i979 novel by William Whar- , 
toil) has tipped lardy’s aviap obsessions into 
madness: he thinks he's a bird. Only, his boy- ' 

. hqpd friend, Ai, also injured in the war, Van 
drag Bir dy backf to reality. But can y\l do it in. 
tinie? Birdy's doctor is impatient (for no very 
. plausible reason) and unsympathetic. He •' 
seems almpst to. want Birdy shut away.for lifei , 
bfpr has hd iriuch tim&iQr; Al, who Isn’t undej ; 
his.carei bujKak# record dfi nsubqrd in_a tp- : 

, Ahyplili fisfc Wtflp meli:tfoi‘ ; .ih^kd- otmi' tti 


nantiy undergraduate orchestra, does not man- 
age to do away with this central musical prob- 
lem. There was one moment (at the preview) 
when things seCmed to fall npart almost irre- 
vocably. But strong voices generally carry the 
performance, conducted by Gordon Fairbairn, 
over most difficulties, and Terence Sinclair's 
production does its best to make an opera out 
of- what (as the programme notes admit) is 
really only n loosely related series of arias. 
Villon has tlie advantage of-improving steadily 
as it goes on; and in Inter numbers Pound aban- 
dons the monolinenr, rather neurotic style of 
the early, arias. (ai|| harmony outlawed, instru- 
ments merely doubling voice at the octave, or 
punctuating the vocal line) for a more melli- 
fluous arid open-minded approach,. A priest 
(Richard Wilson) . 1 irt tones against - a bare 
.accompaniment of bell?; “Villon's mother 
(Rachel Sherry) makes a haunting acknow- 
ledgement 6f her sins agai nsl low string tfemo- 
. /mutt; and the. final piece, “Fr&res humains qui 
aprfis nous vivez”, Is sung by (he entire cast (as 
a chorus of hanged men) in a passage of asto- 
nishing lyricism and ascetic harmony that is 
pure Stravinsky. 


phd A psychiatrist in a mentqLhbspuah so hi 
;-has no .feelings,. ..;r.; . 
; r i Birdy !s obsession is a sign of’his purity ; he'? 

; tQO/good, too sensitive fqr this world of, strife 
: and garbage^ One sbene fe ilite’raily sefin gar- 
; ?bag^ as though blue-roUar PhlladelphiaA-a^ 

. .n'ot jtself enqiigh 'of;k ;dump' especially When 
contracted; with; clear'blueskies'Cthe'filniijsTuil 
of these ; olpan, bbviousi m'e(kphpYs)C''Biifdy’s 
family i* also' bis ; f^r»a SOhdbl j3ni- 

faA* defeated antf'paMty^ 
i n se n sit i ve;*! irqw.'N 6 woride F Biniy 1 is wciriT- 
although Al’s l U I ian J Ametf c amf am j| y (b ratal • 

, loutish fat h er • sllefti motfie^, uqseen M affa ii ri-, 
cle) is jjqrdly more fiUfa?tive " “ 

Jaupty and normal,' like tjjfc-l 
Birdy down to ear'tfe'j, a spt 
explains 'theiY.prese'ht state 
iplnematie equjvalerit^ of 


set in a circus in n large French town which we 
first see us a world of innocence and high spir- 
its. as clowns, acrobats nnd n Indy liuii-tnnicr 
rest or go through their paces before going out 
into the arena. The young acrobat, Bezano, is 
in love with his partner, Consuclo, u beauty so 
uneducated and ignorant of the world outside 
that, ns her father. Count Mancini, insists, her 
illiteracy would “make a horse laugh”. Ycl she 
is transformed by her art into the “horseback 
tango queen". 

Into this world comes a man from "oiit 
there", a man with no name, for lie has mislaid 
it, as others lose their hnts. This doleful man 
wapts to live and work in the circus, sloughing 
off his past for ever. So hfc becomes "He Who 
; Gets Slapped", (lie victim clown, eclipsing the 
sUris of the other clowns so popular is he with 
audiences. But. this is not the Only intrusion 
from "out there”-: a sinister Baron is intro- 
duced to Consuelo by her father in the hope 
that he will buy them out: a mysterious and 
conscience-stricken Gentleman appears from 
“He"^ past, and we learn whnt drove him to 
seek refuge In the circus. His qct takes on 
troubling overtones, he begins to get slapped 
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Vly.-Al slicceeds in reaebjing Birdy, though the 
actual mqment of breakthrough is confusing 
(Birdyseemsto reactagd jri^ Al’s impassioned 
' Mwde,' wf>i.cli makes nd sense at 

. all^ Atthe^nd .Of t^e film thd two friends: 
pcapc ^m. tHe ; | 1 pspital -. goQ n -orderlieB in 
‘ ~ jarringly, upbeat land 


“insultingly", bringing uncase to the wfe 
laughter, /iniila the lion-tnmer slam lo* 
impossible, cra/y lisks iu search of the daZ 
ous cxhilui.ilion of proving how muS 
beasts love her. Events take their m 
darkling course. 

Andreyev's concerns are love, the ego, ^ 
cess, death - and literature, fur in the pin. 
best speech I le is revealed to be a writer, r; 
the Gentleman a "great profaner.awudl* 
master of ideas", dressing "Apollo as a bate 
my Venus us a whore", stealing He’sideuc 
making them accessible "even to how 
(Andreyev docs not seem to rutc equine isg ’ 
genee very highly). The play is preocap 
with motifs of performance and tramfoiE 
tion. with masks, poses, layers of mea^ 
above all with the notion of play. These lh® , 
and devices were not original: they had alia! •. 
found their expression in Russian Modena 
in the dramas of the Symbolists, panktl^ ■ 
Blok's The Puppet Booth, in Mayakcdji . 
Vladimir Mayakovsky: A tragedy, and tit 
work of Nikolay Yevreynov. In (his ^ 
Andreyev is not an innovator like ihem.teh 
has neither their linguistic vigour nor da 
power of imagination. 

Was it worthwhile to exhume the playite: 1 
The answer must be an emphatic yes, aniu - ' 
just because we have been taken for t sri . j 
down a neglected pathway of theatrical b ' 
tory. For this is a spirited production, hi .! 
melancholy set on the small stage of the S 
Richard Steele Theatre beautifully soga 
the tawdry backstage room ut the circus.d v 
the haunting tango music hints at thedirn 
nnd triumphs of the arena beyond. The dn I . 
skills of the enthusiastic young compare ' 
startling. Denise Fun nelUnd Mary Susarfc 
kovieh are particularly engaging as the nisd : 
clowns, Higgle and Tiggle. Rosie Best sa 
appropriately smouldering taincr of ); 
C'onsuelo of Tania Wade, who initially swa' ,, 

■ little too innocent and doll-like, is increase 
.persuasive and disturbing and provide! « f 
powerful centre to Andreyev's play. j 

The Andreyev scholar. Richard Davies, .i- 
recently discovered about 150 auiodui* 
plates which show Andreyev to have W' 
pioneering and original colour photograpM 
small selection of the photographs appw®* 
the Sunday Times magazine of January 27® 
year. Now twenty-four beautiful and evert** 
prints from the Leeds Russian ArdiivecoDfr 
lion will be on show nt the Dr ^ 
Theatre. Battersea, from July* ,o2B TI 
are landscapes of the area around Varamtw 
near the Gulf of Finland, where AnpffF 
lived. Others are portraits of his 
friends. They date from 1910 to 191*- , 
are several portraits of Andreyev 
only ruroly arc there glimpses of the inw 
and introspection of much of his wnttofr . 
play is at the Sir Richard Steele Th^ 
June 30. It can then bo seen at theBrw . 
Theatre, Bridge Lane, Bnttersc$, 

SW11 from July 16 to 27. Richard Daw« 
give an illustrated talk on **Leomd Arwrejv 
the Man und Ills Work” at Bridge Lanew « 
20 at 4.30. 


S tanley Sadie 

C.B.PERGOLES1 
Adriano in Slria 

Teatro della Pergola. Florence 

It is salutary for the English to hear n work like 
Pergolesi’5 Adriano in Sirin. Our ideas ahout 
opera seria tend to be derived from Handel, 
whose contribution is only a tributary, if a 
powerful and alluring one, of a mainstream 

which irrigated mnny areas of European music. 

Uis not only a matter of a difference in musical 
proportions (Handel spared Londoners too 
much Italian recitative) or in ethical standpoint 
(the Catholic- Absolutist perspective of Mctas- 
tasio was all-imporiunt in southern Europe) 
but also in idiom: Handel main mined an ex- 
pansive, conservative Baroque language while 
the younger Italians had moved to the softer, 
less grandiose manner of the prc-classicul era. 
The 1730s - Adriano dates from 1734 - were 
the heyday of Metastasian opera serin, when 
men like Vinci .Caldara and Hassewere setting 
the standards for the genre. Their melodious, 
gg/onr music, static in its harmony, short in its 
phrase structure, untrammelled by counter- 
point, is a true counterpart to die language of 
Metastasio, with its fluent diction, its graceful 
Imagery and its exalted moral sentiment. 

Pergolesi, who died in 1736 at the age of 
twenty-six. set only two Metastasio texts. The 
one for Adriano is ulrendy substantially a rifa- 
mauo\ nearly a quarter of the arias are omit- 
ted and almost half the rest set to new verse in 
order to meet the requirements of the singers, 
first among whom was the soprano cast ra to 
Ciffarelli (Handel’s Xerxes in London four 
years later, and immortalized as the "Caffariel- 
10” nostalgically remembered in Rossini's Bar- 
H This revival, which is part of the Maggio 
Musical? Fiorentinq. is based on the text pre- 
pared for the new critical edition. It is not only 
(he first in modern times but it also includes the 
patrof intermezzos originally given, in accord- 
ajH-c with contemporary Neapolitan practice, 
wween the acts. Pergolesi is best known for d 
in this genre, his La serva padrona of 
JIB. The present exumpte, usually dubbed 
UritSiae Tracollo (after its ninin characters) or 
u wntadina astuta, lias a more broadly farc- 
wl,c oiwiediadell'ane type of plot; it has less 
vein of sentiment nnd Is not quite ns 

Filling the frame 


The Florentine revival, then, starts off as if 
with ideas of authenticity: a good text, an 
orchestra of appropriate proportions correctly 
disposed (bass instruments either side, the 
violins in long rows, and no pit. so a good 
spread of sound), voices at the original pitch, 
added ornamentation in the da capo sections, 
and stage designs based on sliding panels using 
perspective lines -all this in an attractive eight- 
eenth-century theatre. Yet nothing is carried 
through as if it had real meaning in terms of 
music or drama. The playing (a continuo 
group, biznrrely, apart) makes no gestures to- 
wards a period sound or style: there are pat- 
ches of organ continuo and solo string quartet, 
both stylistically offensive, not to mention elas- 
tic rhythms, gluey articulation and lackadais- 
ical ensemble under the conductor Marcello 
Pnnni. Odette Nicoletti’s costumes take a 
glance at the eighteenth century in their gold 
rococo elaboration and cock a snook at it 
with an underlay of shiny white plastic and an 
overlay of flowing robes in every reddish shade 
from flame to purple. The setting by Mnuro 
Carosi, on a stage converted into a vast white 
staircase, consists of grey panels, which 
variously divide the acting area, augmented by 
huge images, for example, gold coins, ships' 
prows, and a vast head. Roberto de Simone’s 
production wants faith in the music. 

The music deserves belter. It is full of cliche 
but varied and highly professional as well as 
warmly expressive. Pergolesi’s frequent dips 
into the minor key, a characteristically Neapol- 
itan device, never fail to produce a charmingly 
wistful effect. The arias written fur Caffarelli in 
the role of Pharnaspes are especially telling, 
two of them brilliant showpieces, the middle 
one a beautiful, pathetic cantabile with obbli- 
gato oboe: it was excellently sung, if in a voice 
of limited depth, by Marietta Devia, mid no 
less well played. None of the singing fell 
seriously short even in the florid music - 
though (he ornamentation, some of it stylish 
but some heavily overwritten, is apt to put the 
singers under stress. Most were "lost" at least 
once in the two performances I heard. It is a 
pity that even In a festivnl event cute have to be 
made; some dnntnged the integrity of Per- 
golcsi's aria forms and those in the recitative 
spoiled his kcy-schemcs. This revival hints at 
what opera seria enn be but fails to take it 
seriously enough or on terms close enough to 
its own. 
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Orthodoxy and reaction 
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A single . 
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Birdy is. seen building cages 
through binoculars, the camera ^ ; 
close enough to Ihe birds themselws, , 
tfiem with Birdy's consuming 8tte aft; 
Had it/done so we might have 
' more of the creepiness of birds; m° 
stance, of what Alfred Hitchcock .sa A g 
dr of Rente's “gentle Robin. 

• Oynce, / Ravening a worm" Tit j 

film, birds stand fpr freedom 0fl ° ^gy 1 • 
j in ah uncdmplicatedly sentimental 

• : Thd: sentimentality is underline 
Gabriel’s scorei which is lechnlpa T 
cated (lots of synthesized drums) 

l.sbrial and generalized- This is also 

of tbolook of thb fllml and may “ 0UP 
=: to tl* shift in period.' The besttWjg^ 
-vltyal .effects: there are two specta 
-flight sequences (the music here ® jA#t* 
Jy$0arsupl« 1 .“ ■ 
hrtftib. the 


Rg pert Christians en 

^PHEN OLIVER 
««yand the Beast 
. John's, Smit h Square 

and the Beast , here being given ils first 
in,- 2 Hjar'ng, was originally tailored, in 
Siftj.^^. e . me * Ster st V |e - by the composer 
AdSfujS . v ®r* to ' he P ec Mllar resources of 
ptavi^i . ^ s H u Sica nel Chiostro, a com- 
^7 young professionals which performs 
T? summer fn the idyllic grqunds of a re- 
Msindu 0 !^!? ,n tlle Tb 80 ?" bills. Not sur- 
^Soffinr c bpsc a fairy-tale as his 

t ^ lis ^ rame ~ a fairy-tale with a 
fetettn a ^ u b past°ral sophistication. The 
SF^cioscly to the letter of Mme 
As l -f Paumont’s story (dating from 
; ^ Majority of the audience it 


^ s S or geous black-and-white 

. lOiivetffi ■ • P re Oonceptions. 

■ n dy b ft d another mode I in m lirid 
\ niateiic ( c bprch operas, which siniilar- 
, ei [Sbtehed declamatory style 
'ftiiBh!- ^ ^^bfsirigqrs and instrumentalists 
m fe«^ ea(rlcaI s P aoe more flexible than 
proscenium stage. The 
NSal 1 operns points to the 
imprpl of economy of 
Preplsejy the lesson that Oliv- 
^^Lgjf/b^de^t quota of six singers and 
bdeded. He is a musical 
bare is flooded in a we|- 
- ^ ' B bian«'iti|ig from a total qf 
tj. found the psalteijyi 


and the hurdy-gurdy loo irresistible to Forgo”, 
lie admits in u programme note, but he docs 
not stop there: the vibraphone, electric guitar, 
baritone saxophone, nordic lyre etc, all.jostlc 
for a moment's prominence. 

Such gimmickry pays swiftly diminishing re- 
; turns. Most of the time, it sounds as though 
Oliver is just hitting out at the nearest piece of 
percussion ns a way of covering over n fun- 
damental Inck of sustained melodic or thematic 
ideas. By the time the Beast is transformed, 
OHVer lias played all his tricks and there Is no 
sense Of a musical surprise to mqtcji the , 
volte-face lit the story. • / . , . 

There is also a crucial jack of characteriza- 
tion. So much of the punch in the magic of . 
Cocteau's masterpiece comes from the (visual) 
contrast between the plain rural realities of, 
Beauty's home and the eerie uncertainties pf 
the Beast's terrain: here everything and evcfy- ; 

: body sounds very much Ihe same. The': dps-.- 
. agreeable sisters may read the Sun and knock , 

• back the Scotch, bin shut your eyes and their . 

. close-harmony duelling would do just as well 
for the Oood-Fairy side of things. The reltera-;. ■ 
tions of the final epithalamium (embarrassing-, . 

: |y reminiscent of the close of Britten’s A Mid- 
'■ summer Night's Dream) could equally have 
come al the beginning. The story (s so definite , 
in its plot: the music hbis no destination at all. 

, There should be nothing but praise, however : 
for an excellent young cast and the energetic,;, 
and versatile instrumentalists. Graham Vick : 
does hII he can for the piroductidn on an. 
obviously limited budget, and what little Jus-. 

: son Is generated comes from some exceptional-* - 
i ly imaginative lighting effects arranged by Jobn^ •• 

. • Waterhouse.' ■■ • . '•» ••• ; 

' Y-* n V: 


Keith Potter 

PHILIP GLASS 
Akhnaten 
London Coliseum 

Akhnaten is Philip Glass’s third large-scale 
stage work and it has been conceived as the 
final instalment of a trilogy with the other two. 
Each takes a major historical figure and a ma- 
jor subject for its theme: Einstein on the Beach, 
first performed in 1976 (Albert Einstein, “sci- 
ence: technology and ecology”), Satyagraha, 
1980 (Mahatma Gandhi, “politics: violence 
and non-violence’’), and Akhnaten, 1984 (the 
Egyptian pharaoh of that name, “religion: 
orthodoxy and reaction"). 

Their composer is quite happy to call nil 
three works “operas", even Einstein on the 
Beach which in its origins (a collaboration with 
the di rcctor-wri ter-designer Robert Wilson), 
performing forces (a small company of actors, 
singers and duncers and an instrumental en- 
semble based on Glnss’s own regular group, 
plus an important part for solo violin), and 
time-scale (four acts originally lasting around 
five hours without a break) has a closer re- 
semblance to “performance art” than to the 
traditions of repertoire opera. Satyagraha and 
Akhnaten were written for forces much nearer 
to those of the traditional opera house, and 
each has three acts of quite normal length 
(Akhnaten's are all under an hour). The Wfirl- 
tembergische Staatstheater in Stuttgart gave 
the premiere of Akhnaten in March last year 
and has also presented its own production of 
Satyagraha. It plans to offer Ihe whole trilogy 
in 1987. 

Akhnaten is the first of Glass’s operas to be 
staged in Britain, even though the other two 
have already been quite widely seen in Europe 
and the United States. Glass’s repetitive music 
is, however, familiar enough here for there to 
be a number of different opinions about it. 

I lis albums such us G/ns swurfcs and The Photo- 
, grapher sell in large numbers to a rock music 
audience', : who enjoy' the high energy and’ 
volume level of the composer's own amplified 
ensemble, which consists largely of flutes, sax- 
ophones and electric keyboards. Enthusiasts 
for Glass's work in the days before it became 
popular and, in their view, oyer-commercial- 
ized still enjoy the rawpess of Music in Fifths 
(“like a freight train”, as Steve Reich, Glass’s 
former minimalist colleague arid now chief riv 7 
ol.'once described It), and deplore his move into 
traditional harmonic progressions and sump- 
tuous textures. Many listeners to classical 
music write him off a^ simply boring, though 
very few have until now had the opportunity to 
hear Glass write for anything other than his 
own ensemble. 

Akhnaten's subject is the Egyptian pharaoh 
of the fourteenth century bc who is held to be 
the first monotheist and whose radicalism led, 
after seventeen turbulent years, to his over- 
throw and presumed murder. The opera's 
three acts show the rise and fall of Akhnaten in 
aserjesof tableaux. A ballet scene in Act Two 
originally intended for Jerome Robbins to 
choreograph has been cut in, this version, 

AUTHOR. AUTHO R 

Competition Nq 232 

1 Readers are invited to Identity the sources or ihe 
three quotations which follow and to send us the 
answers so that they reach this office not later (hdn . 

• July 19. .• 

Entries, marked “Author, Author 232" on the 
envelope, should be addressed to .(he {Editor, The 
Times Literary Supplement, Priory House, St Joh n*s 
' Lane, London EC1M 4BX. The' solution and results 
will appear on July 26. 

.1 His biayclc Was now very old. and it is onfc of the 
concomitants of a bicycle's senility that its free-wheel . 

' should one day obstinately cease to be Tree; It 
corres|iondS to that epoch in human decay When an' 
old gerilleriiari loses an incisor tooth.' ; : 7 1 •. 

2 The Sergeant took his long upper lip from his glass 

• of barley wine with a wince. or total absolution. ■' 

- Where the bicycle is, he said gravely, is a far safer 
place than the high highroad itself, intuitively. 

- Oh; ( just thought it might be in the way. 

. - It Is under lock and key in cel! number two and you 
rare fif belter Irt your health to be divorced from it. . 


leaving three scenes in each act, plus a 
prologue and epilogue. The libretto, which was 
put together by the composer and four special- 
ist associates, is sung in a mixture of ancient 
languages and English; the narration, split by 
Freeman between several characters, is also 
spoken in English. 

David Freeman’s production, originally 
staged in Houston and New York but in 
London using fresh designs by David Roger, . 
•departs somewhat from ihe original intentions 
of Glass and his team, and the result is more 
■ loss than gain. In the Stuttgart production the 
producer and co-designer Achim Freyer took 
each scene at its essentially static face value 
and created a sequence of powerful stage 
pictures which were appropriately hieratic. 
Freeman, highly critical of this approach, sees 
the opera as more dynamic and produces it 
with more concern for motion and character- 
ization. The production contains some effec- 
tive repetitive elements: at the side of the 
stage, three groups of men endlessly go 
through the motions of wrestling, winnowing 
wheat and making mud bricks and this con- 
tinues throughout the opera. But it leads to a 
lot of gratuitous movement and the singers do a 
lot of walking and running around the sand- 
and-water set. There is no attempt to stylize 
this movement. Towards the end. the chorus 
advances to bring about the downfall of 
Akhnaten, shambling forward in an obviously 
improvised manner which lacks the impact that 
something more sinisterly regimented would 
have had . Ultimately one comes to the conclu- 
sion that Akhnaten simply does not suit 
Freeman’s approach to opera. 

Glass's music, on the other hand, holds up 
well. Before the Stuttgart premiere it was 
difficult to avoid the suspicion that Glass 
was becoming stuck in a bland, commercial- 
ized and fashionable rut. Alfhnaten goes some 
' considerable way to. restoring one's faith in. 
whnt he can do with such simple but subtle 
muscat materials. The harmonic vocabulary Is 
wider, often much darker and mote qhromafic 
than before; the faster music is powerfully 
doom-laden .rather than simply slick, and the 
slow music is sometimes very beautifdl. Glass 
has also learnt how to draw a rich variety of 
light anri sha<1e from his orchestra, even one, as 
here, , without violins. The vocal writing is 
idiomatic and ip the two most important set 
pieces in Act . Two - the love duet for Akhnaten 
und Ids queen Ndfertiti, and; the pharaoh's . 
"Hymn to the Aten’* - powerfully lyrical. One 
unfortunate consequence of the omission of 
the ballet, though, is that these come almost 
consecutively. The music is uneven, but the 
best of it - including also the splendid major/ 
minor clashes of the Epilogue, for instance - 
works strikingly well in the theatre, 

The countertenor role of the hermaphrodite 
pharaoh is nobly taken by Christopher Robson, 
whose make-up includes breasts and an elon- 
gated head . Sally Bu rgess is his mezzo-soprano 
Nefertiti, and Marie Angel brings consistent 
clarity and beauty of tone to the role of his 
mother. Queen Tye. Paul Daniel conducted 
well and. orchestral blemishes ought to dis- 
appearlduring the. run. 


3 There are two ways you can get exercise out of a 
bicycle; you can "overhaul" It. oryou can riide it. On 
the whole, 1 am not sute that a man who takes his 
pleasure overhauling does not have the best of the 
bargain.' He Is Independent of the weather and the 
wind; the, state of the roads trouble. him not. 

Competition Nq 22£ 

Winner: M. E>. Macdonald / 

Answers: 

1 Travelling js the ruin of all happiness I Tliere’s no 
looking at a building .here after seeing Italy. 

Fanny Burney'. Cecilia, book 4, chapter 2- 

2 Her letters were always prosperous. Florence, she 
found perfectly sweet. Naples a dream, but i-ery 
whiffy. In Rome one simply had to sit still and feel. 

E. M. Forster. Where Angels. Fear to Tread. 

chapter I 

3 “Oh. you’ll be asked quick enough, once you get 
off on the Continent. Annie Climber was asked three 
times in Italy - poor plain little Annie.” 

Henry Janes. The Portrait of a Lady, chapter 17. 
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Having all, or nothing at all 
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Gertrude Himmeffarb 

NOEL W. THOMPSON 

The People's Science: The popular political 
economy of exploitation and crisis 1816-34 
252pp. Cambridge University Press. £22.50. 
U521257956 

The term "people's science" was first used in 
the Edinburgh Review in 1833 in an article 
deploring the fact that political economy, 
•’which from its object ought to he pre- 
eminently the people's science", hnd so far 
gained so little favour among the people. In a 
nice ironic turn, Noel Thompson uses that 
phrase to describe the counter-political eco- 
nomy. so to speak -anti-capitalist and socialist 
- that lie prefers to regard as the “people's 
science". 

Thompson traces the sources of this hetero- 
dox political economy to the period of econo- 
mic distress following the Napoleonic wars, ii 
is an important starting-point because it gives 
the new science an "objective" rather than 
merely "ideological" status, and also because it 
provides a contrast to the later periods when 
that science developed and matured. To be 
sure, there was no neat correlation between 
economic reality and political economy, for it 
was when the distress was less mute, when 
consumption and wages were on the rise, that 
the ideology became more overtly and aggres- 
sively anti-capitalist. Thompson accounts for 
this in part by invoking what by now has be- 
come a staple of the “standard of living de- 
bate”: the “quality of life" argument. What- 
ever the statistics might suggest ns to the im- 
provement of the material conditions of most 
of the workingclasses, the more important fact 
was a deterioration in the quality of life result- 
ing from both industrialism and urbanism. “It 
was this qualitative imniiseration which pro- 
voked radical writers to forinuJate a •new', 
ffieorcricnf. economic explanation of labour'* 
impoverished material condition." 

' 

about 1824 the radical protest was directed 
either against the “Old Corruption" - the "tnx- 
eaters", "war-mongers", and “parasites" who 
were Cobbett’s demons - of against the land- 
lords .who were the villains of the agrarian 
socialists. In both cases thd appeal was not to 
an alternative political economy but to natural 
■and traditional rights. A few socialists, such as 
Charles Hall and Robert Owen, saw the prob- 
lem of exploitation In industrial terms ns well. 
But Hall recognized only the “physical” evils of 
Industrialism, the lack of the basic necessities 
of life.; Arid Owen, while not anti-industrialist, 
-W&$ not anti-capitalist cither; in a rational, 
moral order the interests of workers and era- 
ployers woltld be identical, and such an Order, 
could be brought about by education and qo - 1 
: operation', . ; - 

; It was between 1824 and 1827, with the 'em- :' 
ergence- of the "Ricardian socialist^’, that 
[ Thompson- fjpds evidence of an economic 
. theory worthy of beingcalled it “people's scien- 
ce", a serious alternative to orthodox political 
economy. The key figures are Thomai Hodg- 
skin, John Francis Bray, John Gray and Wil- , 
liam Thompson (Bray appearing by courtesy 
since his major, work was not published until 
1839. well outside ; thjs Reripd), Wj^t thw h^.d : 
in commonwas nn attempl todeveiop'k'theory : 
, of value ' to account for -the exploitation j oF , 
labour hnd the economic criscs of capitalism. 7 
The heart of this book, and the most original-’' 
part of the thesis, is the contention that' these 
“Ricardian socialists'* web really “Smithian 
socialists 1 ', and that this explains their fail are i 
to develop a truly socialist political economy. ;. 
They were, Smithian rather than Ricardianbe- ' 
"cause they, reflected the confuriori. in the 
‘ Wealth of. Rations betweCn a labour theoryof ! 
value and an exchange theory of valiiel To the • 
extent lo which they focused upon exchange, ) 
their theory of . “labour,; exploitation” could 
dead only, to “essentially reformist policy pte- V 
sdriptjons ''; 1 since a reform of the mechanisms, 
of exchange, rather than the abolition of 'the 
private ownership of the means of production, • 
vjyoukl suffiCe to restore to. the worker the full 
vi^lue of his‘labour.;Hodg?kin, the nio$t prprpi- 
rjent.bf th<7Rica I rdiansociali$ts’ , , wasso much '{[ 

a l-nr ..t/V Kalbaiha'riilnt AnA- OUALlW • 


government interference in the economy 
would go far towards abolishing the profit that 
deprived the worker of his just return. Thomp- 
son . for his pari . looked to co-operative enter- 
prises to remove the “defalcations of ex- 
change", thus returning [o the worker the 
whole product of his labour. 

Why were these socialists Smithian rather 
than Ricardian? Because Smith provided a 
ready theory of exploitation: (lie “devtnlioii of 
the real from the ideal". Capitalism, this 
theory went, introduced a new mode of “ex- 
change relations'* which deviated from the 
"natural value” of labour and prevented the 
worker from receiving the whole of his pro- 
duct. None of them saw what Marx did: that 
under cnpitalism, even if commodities ex- 
changed at their full labour value, there would 
■stiir be exploitation, for there would still be 
"surplus value”. By operating purely within 
(he confines of a Ricardian theory of value, 
Marx was able to demonstrate that even a per- 
fectly competitive market could not prevent 
the exploitation and impoverishment of the 
labourer. In this sense “Marx was the only 
Ricardian socialist". 

In spite of this failing, the Smithian social- 
ists, unlike their predecessors, had a clearly 


exploiter, the class enemy. At just the lime 
when the populnrizers of orthodox political 
economy - the “hired prize fighters". Marx 
called them, of the “scientific" bourgeois eco- 
nomists - were waging tin intensive battle to 
capture the minds of the people, the socialist 
political economists (alheit of Ihc Smithian 
variety) were doing tile same. 

Although (he stamp tax was repealed in 
1836, thus putting an etui to the cheap radical 
press (the Poor Man's ( iuarditin, anticipating 
the repeal, ceased publication several mouths 
earlier), Thompson takes 1,834 as his (eiminnl 
date. That year, he says, witnessed the begin- 
ning of the "degeneration and disintegration of 
anti-capitalist and socialist political economy 
as such". The degeneration and disintegration 
proceeded so rapidly that within a few years 
political economy had been largely sitpciseded 
by other issues: universal suffrage, the Ten 
Hours Bill, the protests against the New Pout 
Law, and the campaign for the People's Char- 
ter. By the middle of the century almost 
nothing remained of Smithian socialism. Its 
disappearance, Thompson points out, cannot 
be entirely accounted for by the avnilability of 
other outlets for radical activity; this alone 
need not have precluded the development of a 
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in 1 **. Comipt °ff icla/s: Me Devils Mauling Each Other", a line-engraving in William Ulake's 

Illustrations to Dnnte’s Divine Comedy (1838): reproduced front The Prim in England 1790-1930 (I50pp, 
with over250bluck-and-whlle illustrations. Cambridge: FluivilHam Museum. £9.95.0004454 16 9). 

OwnmSi th ?n 0f e f ploit “ tiona n d ; unlike .more sophisticated economic theory. More de- 
™ f notably, a dear idea of the identity cisivc were the dcfidcncies or the theory itself, 
14 for these reasons especially the idea of exchange value, which 

durinc a nPrinri 5 if fl | Uent “ th f ear ! y 1830s ' madc of distribution an “autonomous econo- 
£ ™ 8 * pe f r ' oc ! ^ increastrtg class libslil.ty, mic sphere" and which provided no explann- 

The peak of their influence, and of their "peo- lion for the periods of “relative prosperity" 

nniidnfn 06 ' 83 lT 34 ’^ 611 ac ‘ under capitalism. This Inst was critical atu time 

and a working-class audience in of prosperity, when the conditions of the work- 

ths unstamped press (the papers that sold for a ing classes were visibly improving and when 
' S*™ because they did not pay the the expected “crisis” or capitalism was clearly 

•■SS P *£VrIS ^^ SFRu V 6 ™ 11 t , hG failin « to takd P lac6 < Only Marx hqd a radical 

i • 1 : '• .. \ • '• '■ ; the 'Periods, even prolonged periods, of 

Wages should form the price of goods, * ' ' : v~ economic growth and prosperity. 


Wages should form jhe price of goods, 1 
Yes wages should be dll; Ii 

Then we who work to make the goods, . ■ 
Should justly have them all. ‘ ' 


It is it .this point, in trying to explain the 
failure of the socialist “people’s science’', that 
some of the weaknesses of Thompson’s thesis 
. f become most apparent. For 1834 did not see 

■ . suc^as mtehL P f a pe, ' od r ®* ative pr o*perity 

Then we who work to make the goods. c c !l as . * 1 , ave ex P 0Se d the inadequacy of 

r‘:ShallhavejufitnoheatBll. ; , > .'M ■ . Snuthian socialism. That period did not come 

; V: £: ‘:.V- -fete apfcouoUng for .the” 

: 1 To ThoiiipKin/his.pOom bu i no1 

yaillngyl^bf wpioitiUbn aj dqriviiifcffah ; ■ f&SSTi ^ ^ght, pboul, 

. exchange: theofy 6 f .value. And thiS wchangB | AabiiSbe^eSAhdl^^ 
theoiy accpunth for Ihe fact that so much of the . .L .^e^J^.wh'dlgave 


•: Hiuiicy, cyen, wriiers./yiiiho .were .cdn- , • funivflV^bi . 

; cemed ; with thfe pwnership, q : f !the fheahs" of 7 suiffaiel ^ ^ as ^ eant ma!e 

; production and wanted to I nstore \lfad- And * ' taxV'hari hM^'l^V S ° n ^ now ^ g? ” Ww stamps 
' eapital-to the worltert tried 16 Ws6 feydevisina 7 V 


There vjreire sti|l rei 
agrarianradlcalisn 
tributiondfj the)j 
"Old Goridptioji!,’, 
debt, paper mb 


icqiiitc ,i scpai ate study going Up , 0 
is.sn. Bui ii. as lie says, the dates of his w 
are hugely determined by the avoilabifovT 
working-class press, some room. ifonlyL 
epilogue, might be found for the Nonktnk, 
and other ( h.irtisl pajiers which sustained (b,. 
sense eteated) the only nalionul. rndical^. 
ing-dass niiivemeiu tif (lie first hiilfof 0^^ 
turv, a movement unified by the Charter who* 
Six Points were entirely poliiictil. Tu exteaj 
this study hy only half-a-dozen years wouldm 
in a quite dilferent pc rspccti vu ihc relatioiX 
between political economy and political re- 
fill m. 

1834 is only nominally the terminal date oj 
this study. This real date may he taken as 1861 
when Has Ktiftiml was published. If there U 
loom lor Chartism here, there is ample tom 
for Marxism. Repeatedly mid at somekntii 
Mar.x ami bagels are summoned to le# 
against Owen and the Smithian socialists to 
show them the errors of their ways and to 
enlighten them on such thorny subjects a 
value and surplus value, exploitation and fe 
tribmion. capitalist crises and economic cycln 
Even when Marxism is not explicitly invoked 
as a corrective, the language of Marxism in- 
fuses the discussion of these earlier as socii 
ists, so that it is sometimes not clear wheliw 
they themselves spoke of "exploitation" and 
“capitalist crises”, or whether Thompsons 
rendering their ideas in these terms, (Oneco 
be Tairly confident that they did not speakof 
"means of production”, “social mode of pro- 
duct ion", or "social relations of production" | 
Thompson has resisted one common fallm 
only to fall into another. One is grateful to bis 
for not Marxizing his subjects, for not present- 
ing Ihe Ricardian socialists as primitive or inci- 
pient or embryonic Marxists; on the contra), 
by cnunlerposing them to Marx he sharpens 
their differences. But he does Marxlze.il* 
course of history (or rather the history of 
ideas), f rom the Old Corruption radicals, u 
(he ugrurinn socialists, to the utopian socialists, 
to the Smithian .socialists, to the radicals of the 
unstamped press, he sees a progressive dr- 
vdnpmcnt, a filling in of this or that "theortfr 
cal lacuna”, which finally culminates in Mao- 
ism. Tills is the familiar form ihnt llie "Wh« 
fallacy” l tikes today, with Marxism, rate 
than Whiggism. ns the end-product, the lial 
nnd highest stage hy which all others art 
judged - and found wanting. This may also be 
why Chartism is not discussed; from the pefe 
of view of Marxism it Is thoroughly re J ress '^ 
or, worse yet, irrelevant, moving Ideology off 
its proper economic course and sending it u 
search of (lint ignis fa tuns, political equality. 

This Murxisi-eum-Whig view also 
some difficulties in the discussion of Iridivsltf 
thinkers. 1 lodgskiu, for example, Is propeny 
absolved from the charge of being nn 0 wcw K 
unlike Owen lie hnd n theory of cxploltahj# 
which made the capitalists the class enetty 
nowhere in the account of I fodgskin, or oft* 
other Smithian socialists. Is Godwin m* 0 : 
lloned. He appears once in a footnote in«*j 
nectlon with the Old Corruption radicals aw 
agrarian socialists, where Francis PI**-, 
quoted as saying tlint, Godwin "forfeitetl 
claims to respect by ignoring Political 
nothy”. Yet Godwin was n major influcN* 
Hodgskin (ps Hol 6 vy and others hawJ^jj 
.nized), ns wcll^son the radical press. Twjr 
.. Man's Guardifln, for example, quoted G*j*r 
even more liberally than Hodgskin; ind^® 
two sound so much alike that quotations^ 
the one could a$ well be attributed to thy I ' 
This is ari u n com fori able fact for the M*- 
who finds trie .jtnarchic individualism w 
:',win even more regressive, and therem*®, 
^admissible in his schema, than the rem 
. Socialism ofOWen. .!* .'/.*■ 

TTie book concludes on ir rather p**^ 
note.. After a life span of barely ten 
racialist “people's science” degenerai to J ■ 
{“monetary crtjnkiness, : insplpld f j,- ( 
[ obeisance to the natural economic »** ' ^ 
freq market or Autarkic retreat from the 
. imic world as it existed!’, There iSfio;cpn« - 
■explanation of i why this retreat took piJV. 
; \why Marx alone confronted therealiues . „ 
/world and created the tnie 
:i,It .is unfortunate that, in seeing s° c,ea n ^ 
. tjWbrid “as it qxisted 1 * fp^Kfarx<W«l*gL,|; 
• Jt sb dimly ns itlexisiedTor all ifd other- ^ 
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Pluralist persecutions 


Robin Briggs_ 

CHRISTINA LARNER 

ffllchcraft and Rolfgiun: The politics of 

popular belief 

172 pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £15. 

0631 134476 

Christina Larne r’s tragically early death in 
1983 has deprived us of one of our most pen- 
etrating and original students of witchcraft and 
associated popular beliefs in their social set- 
ting. Professor Lanier's training as a socio- 
logist doubtless underlay the strong analytical 
element in her work, which she combined with 
a natural historian's sense for the specificity of 
time and place. This posthumous collection of 
articles and lectures also demonstrates how 
well she wrote; there is an appealing pungency 
in her direct, often humorous style. This goes a 
long way towards mitigating the inevitable re- 
petitions both within this final hook and be- 
tween it and her notable study of Scottish 
witchcraft. Enemies of God. Hnd she lived she 
might have reduced these, but her editor, Alan 
Mncfarlane, was surely right to adopt a discreet 
policy, giving us her own words wherever 
possible. In some ways the rough edges and 
overlaps add to the immediacy of the book, so 
that the reader can feel the author thinking her 
way forward across some intensely difficult ter- 
rain. It is a remarkable practical demonstration 
in methodology, deep enough to provoke reac- 
tions from any specialist, yet so clear (hat it 
makes an admirable introduction for begin- 


The first half of the buok comprises five 
chapters on witchcraft, two on Scotland, one 
comparing Scottish and English attitudes, and 
two more general studies. The treatment of 
James VI and I's changing position, and of the 
statistics of persecution in the Scottish courts, 
b economical and authoritative, as one would 
npccl. It is in the other essays, however, and 
nolably the well-known “'Crimen Exceptum'l 
The crime of witchcraft in Europe”, that the 
n»st stimulating and controversial material 
appear^. Building up any synthetic picture oF 
L ; "fctaift persecution on this scale is a formid- 
[: challenge. Explanations which work well - 

k krone region stubbornly refuse to fit data 
[. , Wn ™ elsewhere, while (lie stuttering, 
Irregular rhythms or trials (in so fur ns the 
. can trusted nt all) remain largely 
Earner saw that n hasty attempt to 
’ww" the “witchcraft problem” could only 
■ ““ to intellectual disaster; she therefore con- 
-wotrnied on identifying (lie main Issues, pre- 
i .^ tin 8 the various Intcrprclalivc strategies so 
(ft,- j, i « sympathetic hut critical 
«J»n. The only thesis she dismissed outright 
’■Mbe otitJc: highly popular “pagan religion” 
^ Hr 8 aret Mm ruy, alongside its 
1 d continuations hy such historians as 
^yjtassell. A witty piece written for New 
^extends this quite justified attack to the 
.^iprecedurcs of modem witch cults, with 
psctjdo-sdioiariy justifications, and the 
jymes ; which look “as though n copy of 

thesis^ h0S bCCn c ™ ssctl w ' lh 11 pllD 

dealing with the witch beliefs of the past, 
^ was equally dear-heuded In her iaslsf- 
qpJ? n ) u,ti P| e levels of exphmntion were 
Hrictiu 7 >0kin 8 al phenomenon in a 
dace u*! ■^*®**i for example, inay pro- 

BaiuJSui , , si ^ ts (fricluding some into the 
■it n'erit systems), but it does not remove 
the of cosmo- 

v. Eschew mg the temptation to 
^Wd W^ng^ key to the whole mystery 
^ evfehirf' l ° - f ^ ese beliefs alongside 
' convqv Practice pf persecution and to 
W :> il2 1Se i 6f *** 99 m P , e* interact ions, in- 
^llfil ?-r D - wn “ ul v,Ial extent to which 
' Mh?r u ' : e ^ cate d beliefs fed off one 


mav h h™ tern <Je ™ a,,y Erik Midelforl 
nli'zMion Th neraled “ SWeeping over-gener- 
niishi fnll ThC S “® g “" on lhal epidemics 

S 1° 0n e,,l,er Pro, « la "‘ ™ Counter- 
Keformation victories. t»ken from Hugh 

muZe? Per ' fi,ted S °' ne of L:,r,,er ' s olh " 

m-gilmems very well, but is less easy to square 
W h any speefie ease. Perhaps the least eon- 
mung passage of all is that in which the “social 
strain explanation (first advanced in an Afri- 

nlnvS'J 1 * r b> i MaX Marwick - unti then em- 
ployed for England by Keith Thomas and Alan 

Macfarlane) is said to be inapplicable on the 
Continent because of “the conspicuous and 
unequivocal way in which the ruling *li,e con- 
trolled and manipulated the demand for and 
supply of witchcraft suspects”. The contrast is a 
real one and is of crucial importance; vet it is 
surely exaggerated here, exemplifying as it 
Hues a general trend within the author’s 
thought. 

Scholars who have achieved striking success 
with an original line of thought are always 
liable to take it a little too far, and in the general 
development of historical ideas this may be 
healthier than excessive caution. There is 
however a risk that the balance and persuasive- 
ness of Lamer's exposition as a whole will ren- 
der it too plausible in areas where it is really 
highly debatable. The opinion just quoted nray 


be very well adapted to Scotland (where waves 
of persecution had strong political and reli- 
gious overtones) or to figures like the bishops 
of Bamberg and Wurzburg. Yet if one looksat 
the attitudes of more representative dlite 
groups such as the French parlementaires or 
(interestingly enough ) (he Spanish ! nquisitors 
equivocal seems the perfect description, even 
at the peak period of witch-hunting. On the 
other hand, close study of European witchcraft 
cases suggests that "social strain" was a major 
factor in many areas, with much oFihe demand 
tor prosecution coming from below, rather than 
from the political and legal Elites. For many 
members of the latter the phenomenon may 
have seemed more nn unwelcome by-product 
than a central part of the drive to impose 
higher standards of behaviour and religiosity 
on the peasantry. Any satisfactory interpreta- 
tion of the persecution must incorporate both 
elements, recognizing (as Larner normally did) 
the complex symbiotic relationship between 
them. Why then did she periodically tend to 
stress the primacy of dlite attitudes,' in a way 
that might have been thought to undermine her 
general commitment to pluralist explanations? 
Part of the answer may have lain in the pecu- 
liarities of Scottish witchcraft and its docu- 
mentation; for other reasons one may turn to 
her Gifford lectures on “Relativism and 


Ethnocentrism: Popular and educated belief in 
pre-industrial culture", which form the second 
half of this book. 

The second of these lectures, on “The Age of 
Faith”, sketches out an interesting and attrac- 
tive hypothesis. In the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries the emerging nation stales 
required overt allegiance to their preferred 
versions of Christianity, because “like all new 
regimes they demanded both ideological con- 
formity und moral cleansing". Christianity 
therefore became a political ideology, and 
rulers "could use witchcraft as a cover for at! 
forms of evil and subversion”. Reformation 
and Counter- Reformation, with their demands 
for education and individual commitment, 
made religion into a matter of faith, not just of 
belief and practice. These ideas (and a good 
many more in the lecture) have great potential 
for helping us to understand the changes which 
took place in the period, but the reality was far 
more complex and contradictory for the modem 
world, in just the way Lamer recognizes in her 
concluding lecture on "Pre-Industrial Beliefs 
and the Problem of Relativism". The danger she 
identifies there, that (lie search for analytical 
clarity may lead to artificial polarization, applies 
rather loo well to some of her own procedures. 

This emerges again at the end of the lecture 
an "Natural and Unnatural Methods of Witch- 
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This map, drawn by the French engineer Chnrles Joseph Minard in 
1869 , portrays the losses suffered hy Napoleon's army in the Russian 
campaign of 1 8 1 1 . Beginning at the left on the PuUsh-RussInn border 
near the Niemen, the thick hand at the top shows rhe size of the army 
( 4 z 1,000 men) as ir invaded Russia in June 1 8 1 z. The widrh of the 
hand indicates rhe size of rlic army a reach position. In September, the 

army reached Moscow, which was by then sacked nnd deserted, with 

■ 1 - 


1 qo,ooo men. The path of Napoleon’s retreat from Moscow In the 
bitterly cold winter. is depicted by the dark lower hand, which is tied 
to a temperature scale (note how the path of rerrenring army and the 
renipcrqturc line njovc in parallel). The remains of the Grande Arrncc 
struggled our of Russia -with only 1 0,000 men. Minard displayed six 
dimensions of data on rhe two-dimensional surface nf the paper. Ir 
may well he the best statistical graphic ever drawn. 


The Visual Display of Quantitative Information 


EDWARD R. TUFTE 


another is the way in 

t,,eir P rind P aJ s °- 

- S ?v l il e y become entirely routine. 
;^iidiSuJ d W ot ! lh * historiography of 


e^say is a masterpiece of highly 
Not all its comments 
course. It is by no means 


taajority of those con- 
: k roi1 P s during epidemics of 

1: «r^Wnr- i ^ one suspects that n com- 
pattern with the admir- 

.■ ^ ase s|ud y of . 


“Original, beautifully presented, sharp and learned, this book is a work of art 
history and reasoned criticism. The art here is a cognitive art, the graphic display 
■I of relations and empirical data. n . scientific American 

' “A beautiful, brilliant bpok,. synthesizing statistics with the history of graphics. 

Profusely illustrated with examples from 170010 1983 .” mathematical monthly 

• ' “A visual Strunk and Whife.” boston globe 

; “A bril liant book, advocating heresy on almost every page. A landmark book. .. a declaration 
'of independence from the dual tyrann ies of production and desigri.” CARtographjca ■ 

“An unusualajid fascinating book...compulsoryredding. Adevastating critiqueofmany : 
standard graphical techniques, but a constructive one that suggests many:ingenious ! 

and effective alternatives,” nature .. .!•■ 

z ^ illustrations, including mny 6f the most sophisticated and beautiful graphics, . . 
maps, andtbafts ever drawn. Co/ori clothboutid , composed iliMonbtyptfBdnibo,' 
exquisitely printed by the Meriden Gravure Company. ■ V : 1 - -' 

In the UK £25 postpaid: Graphics Press UK P.O. Box 8 Godafming Surrey GU7 3HB 
.. Ebcwljere US$^6postpaid: , Graphics Press Box 430 Cheshire, Connecticut 06410USA 
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craft Control" . when she suggests that "the 
political dethronement of God" was the most 
important reason why witch-hunting ended. 
How this thesis can account for the enlightened 
views taken hy the Papacy itself, by the Inquisi- 
tor Salazar and his superiors in Madrid, or by 
the substantial freeholders on many English 
Grand Juries after about 1620. is not very 
clear. The case of Louis XIV, who persisted in 
bigotry towards both Protestants and Jansen- 
ists. yet acted decisively to stop further trials in 
his kingdom, appears to controvert it directly. 
These are hardly just exceptions to some 
general rule, for taken together they affected 
large parts of Europe; nor does Larne r provide 
any specific counter-examples. Her explana- 
tions are ingenious, and certainly possess some 
validity, but she was tempted into giving them 
a primacy they cannot ultimately sustain. 

No wholly satisfactory analysis of the Euro- 
pean witch persecution has yet np[»eared. and 
when it does it will have to operate with a 
complexity of approaches, alongside a wealth 
of exemplary material, which go far beyond the 
scope of short articles or lectures. At the same 
lime, it will surely have to draw heavily on 


Larner’s genuinely original and constructive 
work. Her discussion of “natural'’ and “un- 
natural" methods of control, for example, is 
elegant, clear and helpful, with apt illustrations 
from the Scottish cases that she had studied 
with such dedication. If her general character- 
ization of “popular religion" perhaps relies a 
little loo much on Jenn Deluinenu, she never- 
theless saw how his view of pre-Trideutinc 
Catholicism reflects his own highly intellec- 
tual ized vision of true Christianity. 

The closing examination of relativism in the 
study of other cultures strikes a remarkably 
judicious balance, bringing out the dangers of 
ethnocentricity, yet maintaining that some 
kinds of rationality cannot be gainsaid, and 
that respect for alternative cultures does not 
have to extend to acquiescence in horrible acts 
of cruelty. Here as elsewhere Christina Larner 
had the courage of her convictions. Her 
agreeable, forthright personality is evident 
throughout this provocutive short book, which 
can now only indicate how much more she 
might have achieved, and stimulate a lively 
discussion she would surely have been furious 
to have missed. 


Codes and conflicts 




Peter Burke 


Uv | ' 


STEVEN L. KAPLAN (Editor) 

Understanding Popular Culture: Europe from 
the Middle Ages to the nineteenth century 
311pp. The Hogue: Mouton (distributed by 
Global Book Resources). £38.50. 
3110096005 

UMBERTO ECO, V. V. IVANOV and 
MONICA RECTOR 
Carnival I 

l6Spp. The Hague: Mouton (distributed by 
Global Book Resources). £23.80. 

3 J ! 0095890 


Understanding Popular Culture is a book which 
both belongs and does not belong Uvthc rapidly 


After all, Pierre Bourdieu, Stuart Hall and 
Michel Voveile have all helped in the demoli- 
tion of simple notions of the “popular". The 
change of emphasis between this collection and 
its predecessors is a welcome one all the same, 
associated as it is with a sharper awareness of 
the problematic nature of the sources and also 
of the concepts which modern investigators 
bring to their analysis. Jacques Revel describes 
popular culture as the “product" of the dis- 
course of intellectuals, who defined it as the 
inverse of their own culture, although one sys- 
tem of opposition was replaced by another in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
from the ubbd Thiers to the Academic Cel- 
riqtie. fir .similar vein. Clive Holmes treats 
English judicial records ns the product of what 
he calls . “a.comQlex series, ol transactions be- 


i 1^1 - 


liOiMi#'- 1 


i" 

litdf i •} : 


•Like several recent books on popular culture, 
it is a collection of essays which originated as 
conference papers and which explore the atti- 
tudes and values of craftsmen and peasants (in 
this case in the West from the twelfth century to 
the early nineteenth). On the other hand, the 
appeal of this particular volume lies precisely 
in the fact that many of. its contributors are no 
longer at ease With thlc a|l-too-vague category 
‘ of the '‘popular”, whether they redefine it in 
' their introductory paragraphs or distance 
, ' themselves from it with question-marks and 
inverted commas. ;■ ! - 

this critical attitude is articulated most 
sharply and most fully by Rogei Chartler , who 
rejects the identification of the popular with 
any corpus of texts, perCortngnces or beliefs 


tries to develop n source criticism which would 
allow learned and popular attitudes to witch- 
craft to be sepurnted out. Oddly enough, he 
takes it for granted that “The medievalist 
assumes an isolated popular culture", the very 
assumption- that Jacques Le Goff is most con- 
cerned to deny in his own essay, • - 

In general, the contributions fit together 
very well, remarkably so for the joint product 
of scholars frarp five cultures (two Germans, 
G. Lottes and H, U. Thamer, as well as fpur 
. Americans, three Frenchmen, an Englishman 
and an Italian). Taken together they mark a 
modest but definite step forward in our under- 
standing of what we can hardly call “popular 
culture" hny longer i • \ ' , 

• Despite a passing reference to Bakhtin, 
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Mother no more 
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Peter Laslett 


PIERRE DARMON 
Trial by Impotence 
Translated by Paul Keegan 
234pp. Chaito and Winrius. £10. 05. 
(paperback £4.95). 

07011291411 


In traditional Cutholic theology the sacrament 
of marriage required full sexual union, of u 
kind which could lead to conception mid to 
birth. The aim of copulating being procreation, 
rather than sexual pleasure, anyone entering 
into marriage who was aware of an inability to 
bring copulation to consummation desecrated 
the sacrament. Failure in the fulfilment of the 
conjugal duty between partners made the mar- 
riage null ami released the innocent parly, now 
free lo make a proper marriage with someone 
else. But the guilty party, (hat is to say the one 
known to have been impotent, was given over 
to scorn, punishment and ostracism. 

In practice it was always the husband whose 
impotence became the cause of judicial pro- 
cess. At issue was that manic preoccupation 
with virility and sexual prowess which has been 
so marked a feature of the masculine personal- 
ity in European history. But the consequences 
of these circumstances for the descent of prop- 
erty and the securing of family lines were far- 
reaching, not to speak of the scandal of an 
impotent man desecrating a holy Christian 
sacrament. Everyone knows that under the 
ancien regime marriages were dissolved on 
grounds of impotence by Church courts, and 
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and defines it instead as “a way of using cultu- . V : Understanding Popular: Culture (s. not con- 
rnl products", aj form of “appropriation", assl- . .> cerned with the semiotic' approach.; Carnival t, ■ 
milatlon and transformation. In the .spirit of. on the other hand, is concerned with nothing ! 
Charter's essay, 'most of the book's contribu- else. Brief essays by Umberto Eco; on comic 
tort have chosen to focus not on the elusive “freedom" , and V. V. Ivanov, On cknlival 

“jSeople”, but on- the process of interaction, inversion, Introduce a more substantial study 

;. •: cqjiflic't aind compromise between dominant - j by Monica Rector of the Carnival of Rio de 
: /’ and subordinate groups in a particular society. . . Janeiro in the 1970s and in particular on the 
S^-Thus Richard Trexler examines the contribu- contribution df the carnival societies or "Esco- 


A drawing ofthefamoiis clown, Richard Taritnn, 
who was the leading comedian of the Queen 's 
Company from its founding In 1583 until fils death In 
1588; reproduced from Illustrations of the English 
Stage 1580-1642 by ft; A, FoakeS (180pp. Scalar, 
£35.0859676846).',: ‘ ■ 
this continued in France even after the Revolu- 
tion and up to recent times. But very little 
attempt has been made previously to question 




• tion of the missionaries to what \s nqw termed , 1 ns -d_e- Samba". Rector is interested in the rfcla- how impotence could be proved before spir* 
•“ ; •fo 5 *'popMlnr" theatreof Mek.icp; Qarlo Gin^T;. j liop^Hip; between; the -message, of parpiyaliijd;:' .( ; ipjal courts, i the only tribunal for 
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, tween "popular cult" - and acay.-yiviclf several forms; 'all 

: : Stereotyped; and Mary O’Neil, Ip one of the and objects - all Of which it* anal^es m tefe - Slightly distasteful to read about, but each of 
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male side this mcaiil the ability to develops 
to sustain a sutlieient erection. The details 
given in this book of accused husbands sitao. 
ing against their inhibitions to produce anew, 
lion in the presence of the surrounding doom 
and agents of the .spiritual court certainly auk* 
depressing reading. T he suffering caused to 
those judged lo he hermaphrodite, and thos 
possessed of the re productive cliurncteristicsof 
both sexes - a grimly comic negation of allthn 
Christian marriage was taken to mean in 
physical teims * is even mure harrowing. The 
third form of demonstration, trial by congress, 
that is to Miy actually placing the partners 
together and observing whether in fact they 
were able to copulate, might have to be called 
revolting. 

Complete intromission into the vagina aad l 
emission of semen there -- nothing less would S 
do - had lo be evident to witnesses present in | 
the room beyond the bed curtains, and on the I 
bodies of the partners after the period allowed I 
for congress had come to an end. Our author’} I 
description of these events is relentlessly com. I 
plele: he stops at nothing in his descriptions ol I 
the practice of the ecclesiastical courts and I 
lawyers with whom he is concerned. I 
This is nil uncomfortable little book, often I 
informative, insightful and suggestive in its re- I 
flections, but difficult to read. It is marked, I 
moreover, by unscholnrliness of a particulo ft 
kind, the somewhat cavalier attitude to 1 
accepted standards for such discussion whkh ft, 
French studies in this genre have come ion- t 
hibit, especially those inspired by the late and I 
very distinguished Michel Foucault. It is rather ft 
difficult not to suspect that the motive of the | 
writer and his publishers wns to some extern I. 
lubricious, to play upon that lasciviousness in I 
the readership which the author rightly con- I 
demns in the ecclesiastical Inwyers. |; 

Darmon has a certain humanity in his out- K 
look and is capable of inlc resting and judicious I 
judgments. He makes us vividly aware of what ft 
we should now call the profoundly sexist, phd- I 
locrutic altitude of French ecclesiastical court I 
and judges, and he dwells on the vanities and I 
absurdities of medlcnl practice and praciilk® I 
era in the traditional world. There arc exit* I 
ordinary anecdotes about surgeons, who wetf I 
regarded ns handicraftsmen only, being rc- : I 
quired to cxuminc subjects but deliberately I 
prevented from thinking about the imp"* I 
lions of what they observed. Qualified dopl°TV I 
of medicine, on the other hand, wcre.Mj I 
allowed to examine but were required to do the 
thinking. Interesting and valuable facts ,rt 
brought to light about the relationship of iw- 
riage lo the uge of sexual niuluriiy ond many 
other details which the student of the history 
population um! of sexuality will find useful- 
But the documentation necossury to log 1 ■ 
male Ihu In forma lion set out, or to en*b» ■ 
render lo pursue an investigation based •{** 
these facts, is almost entirely lucking, certaj 
in tltis translation. A two-und-u-huKpng^ 
original sources uppears ul the end of the iw°? * 
hut no titles of subsequent scholarly disa®" 
sions are included. In the French edition ft _ 
enccs were given for the many citation* 
obscure and difficult sources, mainly He 
Church court records, but the English p 
lisher has deeded to omit these alt °6 e ^‘ 
And in neither version is therein single ■ - 
note. Darmon announces, and dogmatj**. 
and you have, to take it or leayc it. 
make a remark oy i\yo about the rarity on • ' 
tence cases, but he gives no definite Into 
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Diversity and Communion 
Translated by John Bowden 
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In his mid-eighties and from a wheelchair, Fr 
Yves-Marie Cougar, OP, continues to astonish 
the world with his learning, his modesty and his 
immense ecumenical charily. Exiled to Cam- 
bridge in the 1950s on a bogus charge of “false 
ireniclsm". he both edified and amused his 
English Dominican brethren by running 
methodically round tire garden in his under- 
pants (one of the first recorded instances of /e 
joggfag). When referring at that time to 
Anglican bishops, lie recalls that lie was re- 
quired by Ihe Roman Catholic censor always tu 
call them “so-called” bishops in case anyone 
foolishly imagined they were the genuine 
article. He was nut even allowed lo speak with 
his fellow Dominicans in Oxford, and once 
munched sandwiches while sitting on the wall 


outside St John s College, looking across St 
Lutes at where he ought to have been. 

t et Congar's books did so much to change 
the ecumenical atmosphere. In the 1940s and 
5ds he explored the non-theologicnl causes of 
C-hristinn divisions, and later wrote an epoch- 
making book. Tradition and Traditions (mb). 
He renewed the theology of the laity. His 
method was always historical. He went back in 
order to go forwards. His personal contribu- 
tion to the Second Vatican Council was con- 
sitle ruble, though he began it under a cloud. 
Diversity • and Communion sums up a long and 
well-spent life. He points out that the first 
serious Christian argument was not about any 
great theological matter but about the date of 
Easter. Congar wheels out his old friends - 
from the first century to someone met last 
week - to show the futility of much theological 
debate. The work has something in common 
with Stephen Sykes’s recent The Identity of 
Christianity (reviewed in the TLS, December 
28, 1984). But while Sykes follows Kasemann 
in seeing “contained diversity" as the key to the 
New Testament. Congar starts from the 
assumption of unity and then demonstrates 
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The Inquisition: The hammer of heresy 
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. stereotype"; and Mary O’Neil, ip one of the ' and . objects- all Of which ^he analyses in ters - ■ kligtuly distasteful to read' about, but each of 

: most successful eways in the collection-- so - -of Structural oppOsItiOn^Her essayibelflex- them isdWelt iipop in lihgeripg detail by Pierre 

• close is the fit between thepry and data ^ de- hibits a carious opposltioyi between, colpcrbte ' Dpfmohin the present volume.- '' i 

:• : monsfrates how clerical exorcists iri early mod- ; and abstract, between tho vivid cdlqtir pljoto^ • i ; There was first th^ physical examination of 

ern Italy .were caught in a kind of double bi nd. . . graphs otdahfcer^ the bodf of th'e accused. accused becausi in 

. between ; the demands of their ..cHents, ;whp: L.quast r triathef]toUcaVA^ . 'stichf- accus)Eitlpxx ::: 6jf ri ^c^ndslous this* 


lEllbG hU&D9,.Ullk II? givea uv/ , • jjU. 

: tipn on that crucially important point i 
writes as if France were the whole intfiiwwr 


and social universe. 


iw 


. «• treated them as curtning men or white witches, ... Jiinguage. .of'lljfc analysis (made all: jhe trior^r 1 demeartour.vyas-in ^ 'order; 1 The otbef 'partner’s • 
and tbose of their ecclesias tidal superiors,. who vl t im^netrnble by ,.the' ^clutbsy TrqhslatiOn).^^ body h^ght also: hSvn (O be inspeoted Hdnce 

V expected, them to drpw it; flr,m line betweeh - .ahy tender already familiar tfa[e : Rlb l; thei wriis to 

. • “superstitious" and “religious’.’ remedies,. . ... ,- j* ' niva) apd its cortte'xt.'thb eSsaj rpay (Veil "Ustablisb "Its.slze Jrispectipii : of Hie maed far 

: 'Culture” is, of course,.a concept, no I«jss . illumlnneinjg; but ^€or r^oato' pf iB.wh&se^^ 

; problematic than “popular". Aware of the.: , of iC-is derived i<la' d# pace' 


. guvini UHiTS.iiG, . .-Cprnjl, 

If practices pf this sort make an Anglo? 
Rtiident In (He area, somewhat impat> e > ■ 1 
: ' should iiflt suppose that; our' : own a ,,tb0 " n 
", entirely free of such scholarly defects, ijw 
, that the ancient practices of the Cburcn _ 


Any direct acquaintance with the documents of 
the Inquisition dispels many of the myths ere- 
aledby centuries of nnti-Cutholic propaganda. 
UKre were indeed outbursts of savagery - con- 
ctnirated heresy hunts in the Middle Ages and 
the fierce persecution of converted Jews in late 
fifteenth-century Spain - and there were occa- 
sion on which the inquisitors proved unscru- 
pulous, rapacious and indifferent to any law 
L mi of their own making, but these episoiles, 

I hamfying though they are, were not common, 
p image more frequently provided by an 
t- imiituiion which documented Its own procecd- 
, with remarkable exactitude is of dedicated 

officiiils For whom time was no problem and 
.. dislance po great obstacle, covering hundreds 
; .^miles in all seasons lo collect or check evi- 
JfQtt, and those many trials that survive both 
JwUhe medieval and the Inter Inquisition are 
“ ns * unique source of information not so 
, heterodox UcHct's (which were 

^either distorted, or extracted by methods 
I TOrti now sceni highly dubious) us about the 

1 behaviour and everyday life or the 
; one. ■ 

BcStk^ giving details of the greatest social 
the meticulous investigations of the 
yjtots also ensured a measure of fairness 
^ objectivity not to be encountered In see* 
^courts, This inhibited the personal malice 
“Wind so many of the denunciations. Some-' 
.•nuking an accusation could be inlcrrog- 
W> original statement any number 
later and th e sliglitcsl contradiction or 
could, and often did, lead to bis 
t0 ^' edl Wowpver desirable a farm of 

I Office seemed to offer, some 

v- '? n . 1 ct f ve individuals who appear 
RWiS »^® ve ' ret * f0 their cost that it had 
: 'S P 1 caution. 1 ' 
IpbiiiitM S*. f j°blejns in writing about the 
^3?2Si ■ bisloriography of the past, 
i’wdS"^ S ^ n d co ^ v ^ ct ions of the historians 
^ Ifc rite subject in the last century 


I valuable material which has 

i^W^ed. EdWRrd Burman is, on the 
qjJJSSS??? We Inquisition: The hammer 
on the more obvious Seeon- 
®S“ 5|,s nothing new about the 
set pieces without 
tJEfflWg. ^Hfefary^ould be complete - 
Tehiplars. Joan of Arc 
lOjg^'.Qalilci. and William Lithgow’s 
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. ■ ■'evoji ways Of falling ill- .. . whe 

, ' : Npitiiet thewide defmltiort of culture nor the : : able 
V; kx? ijc^ rrii^yit ji i n tem^t iq| ri a nd nied f a t io ri is quite jn tl 
> qs Tj^jv in th^fieldas so^mq;t^htrib ; 


hrightj^ply 


v oWn tjme. f have been told by one wnqn , 
the experience (hat some of the, rtied ^ 

1 ports undertaking to advise mep sdspe^ ^ 

. ! being ' infertile will ask them to go . 

■ toilet, and; produce a specimen . ‘ 

litfle bpttje which is handed to them anow^- 
them hy a laboratory assistant, ^ 

. vTcmaje- MV informant insisted that. 

^ one of the nastiest nervous ■ . 

'• Vhehaa ever I experienced — ; French . 

• court ' Officials and their prac(lces » 

7-i : 


• at the hands of the 

■ ' ' bji t the book doesgive the 
How the Inquisition 

' ' Burman recounts the 

which has existed In 


different forms in different places for nearly 
800 years. He discusses the medieval Inquisi- 
tion founded in the early thirteenth century, 
the Spanish Inquisition founded in the late fif- 
teenth century and only abolished officially in 
1834, and the Roman Inquisition founded in the 
sixteenth century , which still survives under the 
name of the Sacred Congregation for the Doc- 
trine of the Faith. Burman’s treatment of his 
subject is necessarily superficial, and this occas- 
ionally leads to misleading over-simplification 
or to straightforward error. In Spain, 
the position of the converted Jews and their 
descendants, the conversos or New Christians , 
was considerably more complex than Burman 
makes it seem and to say that "a full-fledged 
Inquisition throughout Spain was seen as n 
means of reasserting the predominance of the 
aristocracy" is wrong. The Spanish nobility, 
into which converted Jews had so often mar- 
ried i - tended to .protect and employ the New. 
Christians. The Inquisition often expressed the 
rivalry between Old Christians and New and 
owed to this rivalry much of the. popular sup- 
port and nationalistic appeal which enabled It 
to survive for so long; but this was largely 
because a vast section of the Old Christian 
population wns socially inferior to die con- 
vcrsns. The conversos themselves, on the other 
luuul, were far from forming u homogeneous 
category. New Christians of the third or fourth 
generation, men whose great-grandparents 
luid been converted to Christianity and who 
regarded themselves as good Christians, were 
most suspicious of the more recent converts. 
They initially favoured an institution which 
would test their sincerity, and sometimes 
distinguished themselves as inquisitors. 

Burman writes that his aim "is to present an 
overall Interpretation of the Inquisition from 
its origins in the early thirteenth century to its 
lingering influence today”. As a popular his- 
. tory his book serves its purpose, but £jn inter- 
pretation entails conclusions. £s long as he 

■ relies on the more predictable conclusions 

■ drawn by oilier historians Burman is on tpler- 
1 ably safe ground, even if the extent to which 

the Inquisition inhibited economic growth and 
culture in Spain, and art and science, in Italy, 

. will probably remain open to discussion. What 

■ is far more questionable is. the valldlljr of 

Burman’s final Conclusion: . . < 

• An Institution cannot be jddged morally; but, the : 

• ideology that created H and aitfata.it «w be so 
judged. Pushing further.for' explanation or jiisllflca- , 
lion of the Inquisition’s post, we ate met with jhi 
final demand: was Christianity worth prewrv.ogj ll 
is only in a definitive answer tQthiS question that^he 
Final judgement on the. Inquisition may be passed. . 

Formulating the qubstian as he ^es^gdwani 
Burman implies that Christianity oould not 

■ have Survived wittioaf sortie srut of Inquisition. 

™,is, of Clime, is absurd. Christianity sprvived ■. 

■ perfectly «!• In “P™ and, period^ ' •« ' : : 

Holy Office was unknown, and the most we 
can 8hv is that (he!various Inquisitions werd ; 
tt^rderto defend a pardcdlartypoof;.,; 
orthodoxy. 

. • • . •' ■/ •' 
i •••• ! ■ 


how much diversity is compatible with it- He 
therefore examines a variety of mostly Greek 
concepts which help in this enterprise: 
adiaphora or “indifferent" teachings, as 
opposed to those which are necessary; rhea- 
logoumena, or theological opinions which do 
not involve matters of basic faith; “economy'' 
which permits "accommodation” and is 
opposed to literal precision or akribeiu. All of 
which is fascinating and would contribute 
something useful to the debate about the 
alleged unorthodoxy of the Bishop of Durham. 

But unfortunately, the book betrays its ori- 
gins far too visibly. From February to June 
1980, Congar conducted a seminar at the 
Ecumenical Institute in Paris. His grateful 
hearers urged him (as they always do) to 
“make a book out of it". And so it came to 
press. If you want to know what it was like to 
take part in Congar’s seminar, read this book. 
But be warned that it partakes of the somewhat 
rough-hewn, unfinished nature of the seminar 
as a literary form . In a seminar, being stimulat- 
ing is as important as being scholarly, and the 
non-participant is as likely to be puzzled as 
enlightened. 

The seminar origin explains some of the 
rather odd features of the book. It hns a 
"documentary" nature, Congar explains. It is 
as though he sent his fiches to the printer. 
There are sentences that face in four directions 
at once. There are mystifying unanswered ques- 
tions. Thus: "Has Rome revised, adjusted, 
sharpened up the conception of what she is to 
other churches, particularly to the Eastern 
churches?" Well, has she or hasn’t she7 And 


how would we know? This is followed by the 
equally cryptic; “How can she , why should she . 
continue to be mother, mistress and head?" 
Perhaps the translator. John Bowden, hears 
part of the blame here. 

Of course the context helps one to under- 
stand what is going on. Congar is developing a 
familiar theme; that the use of the term “sister 
Church" is loaded (‘‘ballasted’’, says Bowden) 
with immense theological significance. If Pope 
Paul VI can use (his term of the Orthodox 
Churches and if the Ecumenical Patriarch can 
use the same term in reply, then that is some 
progress. Congar says that the title “Mater et 
Magistra" (Mother and Teacher - better than 
Bowden’s misleading "Mistress"), coined by 
Innocent III. has now been abandoned as 
claiming too much. If I had been present ai 
Congar's seminar. I would have asked him why 
Pope John XXI II, famous for his love of the 
Orthodox, nevertheless adopted Innocent's 
phrase as the title of a major encyclical. The 
trouble with a seminar is that ideas can be 
casually tossed out without proper follow-up, 

Congar seems to be gesturing vaguely, if 
vigorously, rather tlinn setting us on our way. 
His heart is so obviously in the right place that 
it is churlish to complain. But six more months' 
work on the manuscript of his seminar notes 
would have produced something less like chips 
from the workshop floor. Of course, Congar’s 
chips are better than the finished product of 
more humdrum theologians. But he has accus- 
tomed us to higher standards. Theologians, 
like poets according to Wordsworth, create the 
taste by which they will be appreciated. 
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The World in Between; Christian healing and 
the struggle for spiritual survival 
Edited by Mona Macmillan . 
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Emmanuel Milingo was forced, to resign h is 
position as Archbishop of Lusaka, Zambia, in 
1982, on account of controversy over his pas- 
toral methods, notably his use of the gift of 
healing. The World in Between is un edited 
version of his papers, pamphlets and ad- 
dresses, with some passages of social and 
political commentary, by Mona Macmillan. • 

Milingo was born, fifty-five years ago, in the; 
eastern part of what was then Northern 
Rhodesia. He did nol speak English or go to 
school until lie was twelve. A devout and even- 
tually learned Catholic, lie has a knowledge of 
African experience and spirituality which 
enables him lo understand “the world in 
between” traditional Africa and European 
culture which is manifest in Zambia today. 

Missionaries rejected African culture with- 
out comprehending it. They disapproved of 
crying babies and bare breasts in church. Serv- 
ices, they insisted, should begin at a set time 
and not when It felt right to begin. 1 Archbishop 
Milingo had a vocation lo be a missionary to 
missionaries arid tried to convert them to Pope 
Paul Vi’s idea that they should also leatn front 
those they seek to teach, and respect them as 
similar to first-century Christians. This made 
the missionaries uneasy; many believed that 
Africans had no religion until Christianity was 
brought to them.- . 

Milingo tried to persuade people’ to turn 
away from riyanga (witch-doctors) froin fam- 
ily ancestral deities and from ^consorting with 
the devil'- . ;£ut he knew that, i n the “world ] a . 
betWeen’Ythd Church ls used for doctrine an^ 
ceremony,' while / sidee missionaries do not’ 
comprehend Afrjcari. culture, nyangq hnd ■ 
family ancestral spirits are ■ turned to fpF 
; .healing. Jesus Is seen as everyone’s ancestral 

■ spirit.. •' ' 

■ Matters.. came to a head when . tlie; Arch-* 
bishop “discovered he could heal. He whs. 

■ approached, by a .woman whq heard voices, 
coUld not eat properly, and feared hef Child as . 

i not ‘being.' humain .Treatment, at, a mental 
hospital ■■.T)'pd ript ijelped;' nor did itanfassiori, 

■ prayer, the Mass. Milingo describes how he 
; pjade intense eye contact with her, told her to 


sleep and, when she was very relaxed, prayed. 
She was cured. Milingo is clear thut this was 
God’s work, with His presence, discernment 
and angels triumphing over the possession of 
h u man beings by Sa tan and Iris devils . He wen t 
on to cure, from within the Roman Catholic 
Church, those who suffered from mashabe 

(spirit possession). His mulluul individually ivt 

home large gatherings in public, ,seeiqs to 

have been to induce calm -even infants went to 
sleep,- and then to pray: bpt he also used other 
means, such as admin is teringcOd-Jiver oil in 
hot water. The Zambian clergy, the Church 
hierarchy and. . many young, educated 
Zambians were appalled. 

He was accused of practising hypnosis, 
instigating auto-suggestion and encouraging 
psychosoma tics; nature-curing and other 
question-begging labels served to mock him. 
Inevitably there were stories of his having 
sexual intercourse with patients nnd--em» 
bezzling funds. His own sister and President 
Kaunda were among the few people to sustain ■ 
him in his healing. Eventuuily he was summoned 
to Rome, investigated (none too fairly) and 
resigned his see. The Pope appears to have 
been sympathetic to him, however. Today he is 
a Special Delegate to the Pontifical Com- 
mission on Migration, Refugees and Tourism. 

He received apologies from those who realized 
their accusations against him were false. 

It is a pity thnt Milingo has such a low regard 
for nyangn. In niral areas they have to be 
recognized as insightful and compassionate, 
arid they often represent the highest moral 
values of the community. They act as a 
clearing-station for a range of complaints 
which they may on occasion refer to other heal- 
ers (bone-setters, herbalists) or to clinics and 
hospitals.. They do not usually extract 'jun* 
reasonable payment. They (ire sometimes con- 
frontativej sometimes supportive'. They can do 
things which psychiatrists cannot. In urban 
areas this integrity, may at. times be impaired, 
and some are openly Iiostile to tfte Christian .. 
Churches; but they are providing a much- , 
needed service a^s healers. : 

Some of the rmpign’s :techrilques. and sdnie 
of i Emmanuel Milingo ’s, nrd like. those being . 
re discovered ai) d practised by mode rn psycho- 
logists: . Reich's technique^ for cntliar'sis,' 
Moreno’s for abting out desires, Assaglioli's. • 
for', reconciliation , between • subpe rsonaUlies, 
Graff and Emerson's for regression and altered 
states qf consciousness, arid numerous others.. 
These often run into a storm of fear and pre- 
judjee. just as do nyanga and archbishops who 
have the gift. of healing. 
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Hans I. Bach, a refugee scholar whose career 
included writing for Der Morgen, working for 
the Foreign Office and the Board of Trade and 
editing the Synagogue Review of Great Britain, 
was the classic German Jew, formed by En- 
lightenment texts, inspired by the great exam- 
ple of Moses Mendelssohn and steeped in the 
lofty values of Wissensehaft des Jit den turns (in- 
cluding the meticulous writing of history). His 
book, conceived as a guide to (he intellectual 
and spiritual legacy of German -speaking Jew- 
ry, proceeds from Bach's painful awareness 
(hat with the physical destruction and disper- 
sion of that community, a unique era in cultural 
history enme to an end - a creative synthesis of 
Jewish values and Western ideas that had im- 
plications far beyond the Jewish community. 
He saw in the work of Martin Buber, Franz 
Rosenzweig and Leo Baeck a unifying princi- 
ple: the idea of divine revelation and com- 
mandment permeating all existence, a concept 
with potential for healing the disorientation 
and despair of the modern spirit. The German 
Jew ranges widely, from the distinctive spir- 
itual contributions of German Jewry in the 
Middle Ages to the revolutions of the eight- 
eenth century Enlightenment and the full 
emancipation that came in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. with its conscious absorption of German 
middle-class values, exemplified in the notion 
of Hit flung: the refined mid rational “cultured" 
personality, the very anti thesis of the ghetto, 
its habits and its dogmas. 
m ii ifTTH ti nfmmtt m fm tm m rn m mm i 
ful German-Jewish symbiosis will find in these 
pages a very personal vision, a deeply felt testa- 
ment that often moves, even if it does not 
always persuade. The general reader, how- 
ever, for whom the book is intended, may well 
find himself lost amid the multiple references 
to complex developments In Jewish political, 

.. social- and Intellectual life. There are no foot- 
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Berl; The Biography of a Socialist Zionist: 

, Berl KatzncfspqV 1887-1944 
Translated by Haya Gal&i .- ' / 

; 400pp. 'Cambridge University Press, £17,50. - 
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Berl K&tznelsoh is often described as ttve lead- 
ing ideologist of Labour Zionism in its most 
creajive period between the two World Wars; 


Palestine in the Mandatory period. 

K!atznelson's impact is the more remarkable 
In that- it was not based on conceptual clarity, 
There is mi unsatisfactory fuzziness In; some 
of his I writing, reflective perhaps of a self- 
questfonfiig and genuinely humble personality. 
His writings have not lasted.! 6ri some of the 
'key issues which confronted the Zionist move- 
ment in his time, he gave anything but clear 
■Ideological guidance. His wobbling in the late 
,1930s on the question of partition of Palestine 
(he was initially favourable, then stfengly 
hostile and (hen apparently ambivalent) led 

' ftfm rarirohiriti^ In LIL. ■ . 


Remaining outsiders 


notes that might guide hint to other sources; 
even direct quotations appear without citation. 
The absence of any bibliography further dimi- 
nishes the usefulness of Bach’s monograph, 
except as a guide to one German Jew’s sensi- 
tive appreciation of the vanished culture in 
which lie was reared. The reader wishing to 
acquaint himself with the most significant pro- 
ducts of German Jewish thought might do bet- 
ter to consult the anthology. Studies in Jewish 
Thought (1981). 

German Jewry, with its unique awareness of 
itself as “enlightened”, and its conscious and 
unconscious denigration of tile East European 
ghetto Jew (the Ostjude), is the unifying theme 
of a symposium on Ostjudeu in Central and 
Western Europe that forms the bulk of the 
inaugural issue of Studies in Contemporary 
Jewry. The encounter between Western Jews 
and their “dark” brethren from Eastern 
Europe seems u peculiarly fitting subject for 
this volume, whose underlying theme, despite 
quite remarkable diversity in subject and in- 
tention, is the common destiny Jews have per- 
force shared, especially since the vast migra- 
tions from Eastern Europe that began after 
1881. 

As Jonathan Frankel points out in his intro- 
duction, the field of modern Jewish studies has 
grown very rapidly in the past twenty years, 
especially in Israel and the United States, with- 
out a concomitant growth in the “scholarly 
infrastructure” that might ordinarily sustain 
such a development. Many books in modern 
Jewish studies are produced that are not re- 
viewed; doctoral theses are nowhere listed in 
one available source; there has until now been 
no single journal that provides a forum for 
scholars of varying disciplines with an interest 
in modern Jewish studies. 

This inaugural volume bodes well for the 
planned series: aside from the symposium on 
Ostjuden, in which the contributions of Steven 
E. Aschheim and Paul Mendes-Flohr arc espe- 
cially noteworthy, there nre longer essays and 
review articles on Jewish migration, on recent 
work on tire history of Jews in East Central 
Europe, the development of Canadian Jewry, 

• i n riri i n' qimOTiimyn ^ 

and other dissidents in the Soviet Union and on 
recent work on aspects of the HolocausL. Stu- 
dies in Contemporary Jewry ends with a valu- 
able list of recently completed doctoral dis- 
sertations. The editors and contributors to this 
enterprise are- to be congratulated on their in- 
itiative, which wi]l doubtless attract and retain 

• a wide international readership. ’ • : 


Robert S. Wistrich 

MARSHA L. ROZENItLIT 

The Jews of Vienna 1867-1914: Assimilation 

and identity 

284pp. Albany: Stale University nt New York 
Press. $39.50 ( paperback .$12 .95). 

0K7395H446 

Fin-de-siOdc Vienna continues to exert its fas- 
cination over historians, especially those con- 
cerned with (lie cultural roots of modernism or 
the origins of a variety of twcniietli-eentmy 
social and political pathologies. One of (he 
missing links in our picture of Vienna around 
1900 remains, however, the lack of a compre- 
hensive study of its Jewish community, which 
played a decisive role in (he cultural and econ- 
omic life of the Hahshurg metropolis. The dif- 
ficulty in writing such a study derives not only 
front the inherent complexity of the subject- 
matter but also from the lack of basic informa- 
tion about the Jews of Vienna -who they were, 
whence they came, their residential patterns 
and occupational structure, etc - the kind of 
questions that social scientists love to ask and 


A photograph of a womaningc^wentT^ 
l938i reproduced from A Vanished World by Roman 
Vishniac (Allen Lune. L30. 0 7159 1635 4). 


achievement was ns the founder and first editor 
of Davar, the leading Hebrew daily of Manda- 
tory Palestine and still todny tho chief organ of 
moderate socialist Zionism. In his lust yours 
Katznelsoh embarked on what seqmed to 
V many critics an irrelevant and quixotic enter* 
prise, oddly out of key with the horrors of ,wnr- 
fare and Hitlerism. He launched a Hlstadrut 
publishing company; Am Oved, which, in 
those, years of spiritual famine, was a huge 
success. In its first year Am Oved produced 
thirty-six books: an average of 4,500 copies of 
each book was distributed - this in a Jewish 
population of 450,000. Today, when the 
population of, Israel is ten times as great, most 
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historians licqiicnlly look down upon 

Marsh:. I l(.w, , H.I -a y.»i„ g ^ 
historian of the new school of urban 
equipped with (lie most up-to-date coZ 
cri/cd. quantitative techniques- has addreS 
horseli lo these questions and has come upnii 
s«nne very interesting hypotheses. HerstuAj, 
un attempt to look at the demographic feui 
turns that underlay the process ufintegnfiom 
the Jews into Viennese society before theFirst 
World War. The starting-point of her mves- 
tigation is the great trek of the Jews from 
Austrian and Hiingariun provinces to iht 
golden Kui\crshu!t. a migration which tookofl 
nfler 1 861 1 and steadily gathered pace, leadini 
to dramatic social changes which left tfe, 
mark on Jews and nnn-Jews alike. The Jewi 
came in three great waves. From the Czedi 
lands, then from Hungary and finally from 
< ialicin. They moved as families, partly pnsliflj 
by the desire to escape endemic poverty in the 
provinces ami local antisemitism, panlj 
attracted by the socio-economic opportunity 
of the imperial capital. Some already had i 
German cultural orientation; others, like tlx 
Eastern Jews from Galicia, remained outsid 
ers. though their past urban experience asd 
skills helped (hem to adjust more quickly tb 
many Gentiles to the challenges of meiropoti 
tun life. 

With the help of previously unused birth, 
marriage and tux records, Rozenblit maoagn 
to follow in remarkable detail the residentiil 
and occupational patterns of the new Jews! 
immigrants, their modes of social integrals 
and llie rich network of Jewish organization) 
they created. In particular, she demonstrates 
the density of Jewish employment in the ne* 
while-collar occupations created by bit 
ninetccntli-century capitalism. Jews were in 
longer only to be found us bankers, merchants 
and traders or as doctors and lawyers. Tbtj 
were now widely distributed as employees in 
banks, insurance companies and business en- 
terprises. They underwent a process of accul- 
turation but not structural ussimilHlion. h 
oilier words, they began lo behave, dress awl 
speak like other Viennese but they re|ainedi 
distinctive Jewish identity. Their madermn; 
lion did not entail assimilation - Jews remained 
Jews even in the big city. ! 

Rozenbiit’s study helps to correct a numberd 
common misconceptions about Viennese (and 
oilier Central European) Jews. They were hi 
from being conspicuously wealthy; bs a group 
they did not throw overboard their older ptij 
terns of behaviour, nor were they all tortured 
self-hating intellectuals or creative virtuosos- 
Rozenblit docs not deny, however, that taken 
us a group the Jews were socially mobile^ j 
more successful than their neighbours; 
documents in a most interesting way thclrlbW 
for education. Id her final chapter she aW 
denis witli some of the conflicting 
which developed among Vienna’s Jews al Mj 
.turn of the century, especially following Hjj 
rise of Zionism. Tills is relatively the 
part of the book and more research Is 
before wc have the full picture. 

Equally, the question of Jewish . 

self-definition is not discussed in Bny dep 
The fa^t that Jews associated with 
at every level of social life is important but • 
not in itse)f prove that they had develop, 
new form of Jewish ethnic identity. TntfpjP • 
lem cannot be divorced from t * ie 
perlence or Jewry or from the idipa^f..^ 

. ern political antisemitism, which; 

'Vienna, assurped massive dimensiop^** . 
turn of the century. These questions P 6 JJ’ 
transcend the ^cope of Marsha ROZ^JV'. 
study but they are central to a 
'Standing of (he Viennese Jewish 

Wp.iorthalno «■ nil i., ' MstnrianS 01'- VK ..;, 


i.; Bomq-have attribdted it to a . Nevertheless all future h^ria^ oL ^ 
: recovery nf will be very much in the author, s 0 W 
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: he wasa mau who thou^it fqrhimgelfancj whb i staunqh theflqwc 
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The century so far 


Maurice Larkin 


james f. McMillan 

Dreyfus to de Gaulle: Politics and society in 

Fiance 1898-1969 

19 gpp. Edward Arnold. £6.95. 

0713! 6407 7 

PHILIPPE BERNARD nnci HEN It I DUUIKF 

The Decline ofllic Third Republic, 1914-1938 

Translated by Anthony Forster 

358pp. Cambridge University Press. Ol. 

0521252-107 

jeak-pierkeazFaia 

FromMunich to the Liberation, 1938-1944 

Translated by Janet Lloyd 

294pp. Cambridge University Press. 

£25 (paperback. £8.95). 

052125237 7 


There are surprisingly few histories in English 
of twentieth-century France, and not alt that 
many in French. The Second World War has 
remained something of a dividing-line between 
the hunting grounds of historians on the one 
side, and of social scientists and journalists 
on the other. The development of European 
Studies programmes in universities and 
polytechnics has encouraged the appearance of 
various useful surveys of French post-war life 
and institutions, but these generally choose to 
examine social, economic and political 
developments ns separate entities, each with its 
own chronology and allow themselves little 
scope for indicating the interaction and overall 
thrust of these developments. 

James McMillan's Dreyfus to de Gaulle is a 
welcome attempt to provide a readable, well- 
informed, introductory history that spans the 
divide. It tells a complicated story with a mini- 


War and after 


Francois Kersaudy 


HERBERT R.LOTTM AN 

Wlaln, Hero or Traitor?: The untold story 

JMpp. Viking. £16.95. 

0670601070 


Upon being asked one day why he had never 
“ted to write his memoirs, Marshal Pdtnln is 
■Id to have answered: "Because I have no- 
vdng to hide’ 1 . Sc non e vero, e ben trovato, os 
^ French say when speaking Italian, but the 
filers of Herbert R. 1 .oilman's book Minin, 
jtoe or Traitor? will no doubt feci that the 
Mahal's life was by no moil ns as straight for- 
ward and transparent ns nil that. This is not 
®jly beenuso lie was perpetually hiding his love 
ufoirxvith one mistress from his other mistress 
jljhd both of them from his wife - but also 
. ™sc, In later years, he chose to abet and 
• !wn forget all the misdacds that were commit' 
•in Ws name. Whether he can really be held 
■sponsible for the hitler is of course another 
stoiy, but Lottniari, who scrupulously avoids 
% apology for or indictment of Pdluin’s char; 

. WT. does afford the reader some fascinating 
&nffipse$ not only of the hero of Verdun, biit 
I""®* Ihe astute diplomat, the technician of 
. % over-cautious strategist, the iess 

^placid ruler of Vichy France a nd the snd old 

^^^oWLIle-d’Yeu’’. 

^Md. fevv destinies were as fascinating as 
peasant boy from Artpis 
j -Sr® the.pinpacle'of glory at the end pf 
' V^ W.brld War. only to descend to the 
SffiJ IriFtoiiy-at the eijd of the Second. The 
i -S^u^ Loritnan’s book; ’’The untold 
['■ iJSrii “ doqht something of an exaggerft- 


jti'fer uoqpt .someuung or an exaggem- 
^ but I^uriiad ■ with the help of hitherto 
ffchlyesand an impressive com pi la- 


nuim of fuss, combining a broadly chronologi- 
cal approach with a readiness lo make sideways 
or backwards excursions in the interests of 
coherent analysis. These qualities are particu- 
larly evident in the chapters on the inter-war 
period, where the interplay of socio-economic 
and political factors is demonstrated plainly 
and concisely, but with sufficient nuunce and 
detail to avoid the risk of oversimplification. 
The author is, however, somewhut hard on the 
Popular Front governments for not achieving 
more in the way of social reform. Ldon Blum 
had few alternatives open to him, and arguably 
his main mistake was to introduce the forty- 
hour week before devaluation - even if the 
tactical considerations that dictated this deci- 
sion must have seemed conclusive at the time. 

On entering the alien terrain of post-war 
France, Dr McMillan quickens his step, cover- 
ing the next quarter-century in thirty pages, as 
compared with the seventy-three devoted to its 
predecessor. It is also perhaps a sense of tres- 
pass that decides him to end the story with the 
resignation of de Gaulle in 1969, rather than 
entangle himself in the unresolved problems 
that have grown from the recession of the 1970s 
and 80s. There will, however, be readers, un- 
familiar with these subsequent years, who will 
regret not having McMillan’s guidance to the 
sequel. 

Although the book is understandably at 
pains to present a genial face to the general 
reader, its exposition of economic issues would 
have benefited from the provision of some 
graphs and tables. The statistical information 
in the text runs the risk of becoming lost in the 
overall analysis of events, and it is not easy to 
make comparisons between one period and 
another, without some diagrammatic juxta- 
position. One would likewise hnve welcomed 


- M impressive compua- 

jjj’fS printed Sources 1 , available, has 
I ; : ^^ ; ;^y eh ;his; readers three things fpr 
i H^fntefu j: a pleasant and ,well- 

i «anitlye^ decidedly .'impartial view 

E j,SSgj mttiiiteelf where the Old Marshal Is 
and lait but (tot least , some impor- 
^ understanding of that elusive 

a ^®^t^lny., i ; • 

^PWUlg- Pitaiii's career after .1918, 

- u 5^^V'*^^ratWid!that the Marshal's 
\ .become a i highly valuable 

'jtolftlcii V ipie^Mr 


France, and that countless politicians both in- 
side, and outside government were perpetually 
seeking to use it for their own ends. In this 
respect, the episode of Vichy was to be no 
exception , the main beneficiary this time being 
Pierre Lavnl, a scheming and less than scrupu- 
lous professional politician who eventually 
proved fnr too devious for his own good - not 
lo mention that of the Marshal. 

Another precious key in Lottman’s book is 
the discreet but constant reminders that.in the 
1930s, Pdloin was already a survivor front 
another age, wllh all the inherent physiological 
and psychological weaknesses of Hint condi- 
tion. General de Gaulle, who knew him well 
and judged him harshly, no doubt wont a bit far 
when lie stated that “the Marshal's tragedy Is 
that hedied in 1926, but did not notice It’*. Add 
fifteen years, however, and the judgment Is 
faultless; by then, Pdtnin, aged eighty-four and 
drcmnlngof h peaceful retirement, was quite 
deaf, with a failing memory, an instinctive fear 
of confrontation, and a high degree of vulner- 
ability to outside counsel by "strong" persona- 
lities. Such was the man who was brought to 
the fore in the summer of 1940, apparently to 
act as a shield for a defeated France, in fact to 
serve ns a glorious figurehead behind which a 
few shady politicians could Spin their, yjeb of 
intrigue ih every directions especially that of,. 
Berlin. That' things ended the way they did 
then becomes somewhat le$s surprising. 

The reader of Pftain, Hero or Trditor? may 
be surprised at the shortness of the bopk: bare- 
ly 360 not too crowded - if admirably inform a-, 
t l ve - pages of (ext, which leave oner with the- 

impression thattheauthorwassevereylimited 

in the length of his manuscript; yet with all .. 
Pdttiih’s archives, and perhaps a glance at those . 
of Roosevelt -and of the 

more detailed biography could^no doubt be 

written — preferably by Lottman himseltUke- 
wlse, no one would have lamented tb? a^djtloij 
of a bibliography and, more important still, .of 
one or two maps. Indeed ,'nqt every reader is 
— familiar with the location <!>f such 


more reference to the economic performance 
of comparable countries, thereby enabling the 
reader to see which trends were peculiar to 
France and which merely part of a larger Euro- 
pean current. Within its modest dimensions, 
however, this is un excellent introduction to 
the evolution of contemporary France, with a 
helpful, up-to-date bibliography and a well- 
organized index. 

The French editions of Philippe Bernard’s 
and Henri Dubief's volumes on the inter-war 
period appeared in the mid-1970s, and 
although their bibliographies have been ex- 
panded in this translation to include more re- 
cent books, the text itself remains unrevised 
and there are no footnotes commenting on the 
findings of subsequent scholarship. This is less 
of a handicap in the case of Jean-Pierre 
Aetna's volume, which was published in 1979. 

The amalgamation of Bernard's and 
Dubief's volumes under Dubief’s title. The 
Decline of the Third Republic, begs obvious 
questions that it would be tedious to enumer- 
ate, and the contents themselves, especially 
the early sections, continually challenge this 
title. The late Philippe Bernard was already a 
sick man when writing his volume, and its later 
chapters on (he 1920s reflect the fact. The 
value of his section is also somewhat dimi- 
nished by its containing no survey of French 
society at the opening of the period, this having 
already been done at the conclusion of the 
preceding volume in the series. 

The character of the book changes dramati- 
cally when Dubief takes over the story in 1929. 
Himself a young man of nineteen at the time, 
he relives the enthusiasms and exasperations of 
the period, while his subsequent career as pro- 
fesseur dc khdgne at the lycde Henri IV and 
inspecteur glntral d'histoire has endowed him 
with a confident assertiveness that professeurs 
de faculty might hesitate to adopt, but which 
nevertheless makes for very lively rending. The 
irascible vigour of his judgments puts one in 
mind of Alexander Werth and Ronald Matth- 
ews, whose books and newspaper columns on 
France were a recurrent source of excitement 


to British readers in the middle decades of the 
century. Inevitably precision suffers at the 
hands of such panache, and the abundance of 
provocative three-quarter-t ruths makes the 
book n gold-mine for examination-setters 
seeking quotations for candidates to discuss. 
No less invigorating are Dubicfs denuncia- 
tions of what he sees as the intellectual torpor 
of the middle classes in the 1930s. He bran- 
dishes a list of the French Academy's mem- 
bership at the time, castigating it as a rogues' 
gallery of right-wing mediocrities, an Orleanist 
mausoleum, a Cheltenham on the Seine (not 
that it was significantly different at other 
times). 

Dubief's principal strength is his compre- 
hensive and firmly structured presentation of 
the period - the inspecteur ginJral showing 
how it should be done. The social, cultural, 
economic and political strands of France's de- 
velopment are each analysed in their own 
right, but their interrelation is under continual 
surveillance and demonstration. He is gener- 
ous with graphs and tables, and not averse also 
to making the occasional reference to the eco- 
nomic performance of other countries. It re- 
mains, however, the besetting sin of this series 
- and of other French national histories - that 
the outer world is rarely mentioned except 
when it impinges directly on France. 

Az6ma brings to the dark years of 1938-44 a 
dispassionate, almost sprightly touch. He was 
aged seven at the time of the Liberation, and 
the liveliness of his account springs from a 
desire to enlist the interest of a generation of 
readers for whom the period does not have the 
same disturbing immediacy that it had for their 
elders. While not having the perceptive sensi- 
tivity of Robert Paxton's Vichy France: Old 
guard and new order this is an intelligent and 
engaging survey, containing a wealth of in- 
formation on the activities of individuals dur- 
ing the occupation. Its scope is wider than that 
of Paxton's book and it is especially interesting 
on the chain of circumstances that eventually 
enabled de Gaulle fo emerge as the successful 
claimant to the succession. 


Revertal 


! Mirage of tangible air, heat-rippled pollened and sweet, 
rises as if seen through gently vibrated cellophane, out of 
. pub garden well-tended beds. Blaze of a mid-day in June; 
yeastily fragrant of new bread, a buff-frothed pint of bright amber. 

cool on an oak table, gleams. (Inverse of Elegy, this.) 

Collared doves double-moaning alarmed rise out of the roud dust - 

elderly woman mid teenager boy (son? grandson? n nephew?) 
slam the car doors and lock up, settle in yew-shaded chairs. 

Briefly the boy disappears and a short time later returns with 
two drinks -a cider for him, for his companion white wine. 

Suddenly, right in the middle of platitudinous natter, 

drips, magnified by her specs, ooze Oh I miss him so much! 
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for an unpublished poem of up 
to fifty lines, in English. 


Implicate order 


Neil Roberts 


PRIZES 
£500 £250 £100 

The winning poems will be 
published in the TLS, and there 
will be three prizes of £50 for 
runners-up. 
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PETER REDGROVE 

The Man Named East and Other New Poems 
f 60pp. Rout ledge and Kegan Pant. £4.95. 
(I7ID2 0IU4S 
The Working of Water 

4Upp. Taxiis Press. 30 Logan Street. Langley 
Park. Durham. £2.95. 

0 N50I9 (114 3 

The Man Named East is Peter Redgrove ’s 
ninth full collection of poems, and although 
these books have won him a considerable repu- 
tation, the reputation has been more formid- 
able thnn helpful. He is felt to be difficult and 
eccentric; unlike his contemporaries Ted 
Hughes and Thom Gunn, ho enjoys no widely 
shared understanding of the nature of his 
achievement, or even the grounds for critical 
debate, and there is no provisional canon of his 
most important poems. This is especially true 
of his later and most distinctive work, from the 
early 1970s on, when the very generosity of his 
talent has perhaps been a handicap; there have 
been four volumes from Routledge since 1975. 
each of them two or three times bulkier than 
the average collection. His publishers might 
have served him better, this time, by them- 
selves putting out a volume like the little Taxus 
book, The Working of Water (which has sever- 
al poems in common with The Man Named 
East ): a shorter collection with an obvious, 
dominant theme. 

The element of water has been a valuable 
clew to the intricate but rational labyrinth of 
Redgrave's metaphors ever since the popular 
early prose fantasy “Mr Waterman”. It is the 
most easily grasped paradigm of his way of 
seeing: he habitually sees phenomena, includ- 
ing people, as products of and subject to a 
Ira nsformation.nl flux, and individual forms ns 
the signatures of a hidden, endlessly recreating 
movement: 

See shells only us seawnicr twining back 
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and feelings lire more directly influenced by 
their bodily processes, especially, as The lWve 
Wound* the book Redgrove co-wrote with 
Penelope Shuttle, argues at length, by (he 
menstrual cycle. The most urgent task of men 
is to become more feminine. The A (an Named 
East contains one of his most pleasing express- 
ions of this idea in (lie poem “The Quiet 
Woman of Chancery Lane". The tide refers to 
a pub-sign, on which of course (lie <|uicl 
woman is headless. Redgrove wittily turns the 
brutal anti-feminist image against itself Ivy hav- 
ing the Quiet Woman say. 

Not living in my head. 

The Headless Wnmun, my skin 
Is npen as the night sky, with the remote slurs 
And nearer glories casing across. 

She is contrasted with the lawyers who work in 
the neighbourhood: “How, under these glor- 
ies, I wonder/ Can men stroll past in deadblack 
suits, signifying / Ignorance and blindness of 
the skin?” She is identified with a blind girl who 
can sense the moon and stars, and it is Red- 
grove's evocation of this sensation that raises 
(he poem above witty polemic to persuasive 

From the mist and damp 


i is like the pi cse i ice of u fountain, she says 
-ike the I resit .mro ol fulling water, or like 
ihm full head -if the thistle | stroked in the mk 
A nd its sound is like a fountain too. or like JJ, 

For a man the feminine mode uf experints 
is must directly accessible in the sexual act 
itself, ami Rotlprovo’s later poetry is pervashe. 
ly ci otic - never more so than in the ncwcoll«. 
lion, lit otic experience uf the woman is coin 
into the “grain-shaped cave" but with oda 
" light held high”. 1 miry into the cave is not Hit 
extinguishing ol consciousness in a fomta 
darkness hut an experience of clarity inaitah 
where all forms are potential - u " planetarium’ 
whose "domed roof / Repeals the picture-code 
of night" (“The Ships"). 

The “pi tine la riu in" could stand for muchii 
Redgrove’s poetry. His self-description a 
“Scientist of the Strange" may be accurate bk 
is rather too awesome, ileisa/w/w/flrxients 
of (he strange, his tone - relaxed, intimate aal 
social - that of a friendly guide rather than 
cryptic oracle. Identifying that tone is, I thiok, 
half the secret of enjoying his poetry. 


Tim Dooley 


DICK DAVIS 
The Covenant 
62pp. Anvil. £3.95. 
085646 1245 


The water touching Itself in n certain way, 

With a certain recoil and return, and the mollusc 

Starts up In the water, as though the coached wave 

• Had been struck (9 stone, yet with the touch 

Still enrolled in It, the spoi was struck 
And life flooded through U ; . 

■ Recording a thin Slone pulse of itself, 

. Its spiral photo-album, its family likeness 

Caught in nacreous layers .... ’’ 

These lines from "Shells” show how closely, at 
his best, Redgrove’s. distinct I vc style is bound 
up with his vision. All readers must be aware of 
the overwhelming fluidity of his, verse, and.one 

domjnant cause of this Is his use of long, elabo- 
rate sentences, Usually with unorthodox syn- 
tax. He has Insisted that there is always dis- 
course In his poetry but it is a discourse that 
f does not lend itself to orthodox sentence con- : 
struetion. ••The action in the passage above’ is 
distributed among a variety .of actives, passives ' 
and participles and among several different 
subjects. The water, the creatures, the shells, 
even "life" itself cannot be taken as the unique- 
ly privileged agent of the process described: all 
are manifestations of an underlying flow impli- 
dl in the syntax dr - in the. words of the physi- . 

. ;qi& M&yi$ • whose-wof k has Influenced '.. 

V- ;L ; 7 .£ v^r- v 

■V •• Th is voicin' m ay m ake Yis acutely aw&re of tfoe : ' 
;■ ;tra nsib nc«ofou fo W nma hi feSt 'n atur esbm the 
tffeette DOLalienatin^fbri Conversely/ Red- : 
ferove/’hdftjani^sl’ th^ whpltj process that in* . 
tludes.:us, as -in the' title pdetn, of Tfw Mafi 
Named wjiere Nydtdr; ^siits I Into my 
.... i»lm :*it|u.a: slight /]. Like ^baby’s 

hond.:.:^ 

0 sequence abo«thi5;m6th^^deith : . 

movingly negotlates'bdtweeq.a ViflopofimplF 1 ' 
fcate order andstrflightfqrwri^d human feve antLi 

. ;v ■ •■.I '• V»J •&■?' ^ L.V' L 

. . : Redgraves *Rf of looking [ai th¥‘world lV 
remarkably free pf the C^rte^an ^alisrh. : 
one poem here, a pupa Cogitates; in^n e^HeT -' 
; poem evdn minerals thinkii Obviously we must •• 

• • be able to enjoy hikppbtry wjihoat cpmmlttlhg^ 
. ourselves, to these proj3ps|ttqhs (f dpitfl- -foSfm#. 

either, that theyire.oBviguViy to he 'cHjiirtissep j,^ 


Many of the poems in The Covenant display 
Dick Davis’s continuing, if sometimes 
troubled, attachment to the “cold certitude / 
Laurel, archaic, rude" that Yvor Winters re- 
commended as “The poet’s only bliss”. Such an 
aesthetic - committed to the professionalism 
and detachment of the artist, to continuity with 
the past and the use of truditional forms - is 
i tself the subj ect of several of the poems in- 
W88r " " 


‘tfmleft’Trr third' collection. 

In "What the Mind Wants", nspens reflected 
in a stream become emblematic of the process 
Davis wishes to celebrate in his art - a “guile- 
less evanescence” to be reached only through 

the persistent weight 
Of glassy water, the steady 
Pressure that seems barely moving; 

The windless, slow, reflective depth. 

Clarity with density, trnnspurcncc with weight: 
Davis’s bosl poems, like the symbolic epigram 
“Travelling’’, achieve a classical balance not 
far from this Ideal. In other poems, Davis de- 
fines classicism negatively, noting how the 
“ordered elegance” of Bath’s Georgian 
architecture subdues the “chthonic roar" of its 
natural springs, or praising Samuel Johnson’s 
"poor view / Of tulip streaks (Damn all particu- 
lars . 1 . 

It may be, however, that “particulars" arc 
whht ritake Davis’s poems interesting, and that 
his insistence . on “ordered elegance" is n 
disabling limitation. “A Letter to Qmar" 
celebrates FitzGerald’s translation of the 
Rubdiydt and recalls how Davis and his Persian 
wife left Khayyfim’s homeland, and “the public 
certainties, of AyptolJahs", to treasure “eva- 


his tone, partly from the pat regularity of ibt 
verse. The steady iambic metre and full rhymr. 
like the consciously literary diction of some ol 
his poems ("sequestered”, “unassuagd’, 
“chilinstic”) emphasize, by their distance fans 
ordinary speech , the dismissively authorilami 
style of his arguments. 

In “With John Constable". Davis praises Ibt 
painter’s “love for what is there" and quote 
approvingly “Those words you gave to Rib- 
dacl's art, / 'll haunts my mind, clings ion; 
heart."’ When a tension is established behnu 
the austere demands of intellect am) the par- 
ticular, immediate demands of sensuality and 
reeling, Dji vis’s lyrical gift comes to life. Ifc 
religious and mythological poems deal wOi 
annunciation, visitation, apparition: the spirt 
made flesh. “Early Morning, Salisbury Plan 
summarizes an uncase about “what is there** 
the world that runs through the volume, fall- 
ing in mist “to lose / All sense of where 1 trf 
scums cxliilarating, but the pod knows 

barbed wire Jt, 

And hawthorn lino I lie pulli, swart brandies spW 
Like wire through which the sun usccndi and pro 

As the mist clours, “particulars will datoj 
Rejection or allegiance from the heart." The 
more Dnvis attends to “what Is there". evenP 
miming the stresiks of the tulip, the mot ®' 18 
writing gains in warmth, in uncertainly. 


TOM RAWUNtJ 

The Old KhmvflcM . 

25pp. Taxus Press, 30 Logan Street, \W> 
Park, Durham. £2.50. 

0 85(119(11(10 '* 

Tom Ruwling write? of h bluckbird that $ r 
eye seeks a particular twig / to mesh w J 
nest in her head." That pleasure 1 J ^ 


exactness Is the pleasure of Rawlin ® s ^ nj ] 
poems,, which observe the world 
respect for subject-matter and for 
his weakest, as in the title poem. R^w ni 
be simply knecdotai. He is in 6 cnera /SK 
at dealing with the human than With PJ . 

5 , - „ . animals. In “Wicks" he describes W*m 

cerijea wijh the couple’s courtship and mar- fested sheep: "If wc should have 
r nage-areimpresslve; biit “A Letter to Omar" . . week, / there Mil be stench, / gaping 
is fharted by a Strident and-unconvincing de- crusted! skin, / quick mass of never-^L 
PSft ? nd :{ransM»* 9 ^ against “pretty mouths. / a enrrion crow in a row&n , 
,1 -J-J- of . ,a Bgr o Mive,- loud go-getters" who ' poem twists effortlessly into that balWjj* 

Iin ^ with its alliteration ^ 
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Exotic flotsam 


Linda Taylor 

FERNANDA EHERSTADT 
Low Tide 

173 pp. Heinemunn. £8.95. 

0434221953 

When the tide goes way out, sometimes odd sen 
things urc stranded in the sand. Sea ealves. sen 
horses, too- many-legged crabs. In the Renaissance, 
men thought everything on land had its sea partner: 
sometimes we get drowned and they get beached. 
Jem and I, Mummy, Mrs Pain fox, Eustacius, are 
such creatures - landed, salt-dried, and petrified in 
our monsirousness. 

As this suggests, Low Tide is a novel about 
exotic flotsam - the kind of creatures that 
one might invent ar hear about or, occasionally 
(exhaust ingly). meet. For the narrator/ 
protagonist Jezebel, however, their eccen- 
tricities provide the only (albeit shaky) frame- 
work to her late tccmtgc life. Jezebel’s world 
is rich and transatlantic; art dealer Daddy 
in London; beautiful, chaotic Mummy in 
New York. In the extravagant transit camp 
of her youth, it is not peculiar to meet 
the Chasms: the nervy Oxford professor, his 
obsessive Mexican wife who dies of cancer, 
their Iwo sons Casimir and Jem. Satyr and 
aesthete respectively, Casimir and Jem be- 
tween them teach Jezebel everything there is to 

Mortal Sin City 

Jaci Stephen 

CARYL RIVERS 
Virgins 

246pp. AndriJ Detusch. £7.95. 

023397773 2 

To a group of Catholic teenagers growing up in 
the suburban America of the 1950s, life Is be- 
ginning to have its problems: to what extent 
can '‘tongue-swabbing’’ be classified ns n venial 
sin? Is "touching boobs on top of clothes (pat- 
ling, no squeezing)" permissible on special 
occasions? Does “bare finger on bare lit 1 ’ lead 
you into "Mortul Sin City"? For Peg Morrison 
MflSean McCaffrey, in the final year at their 
rcspeclive Catholic high schools, the body is an 
“Illuminated Map of Sin”, no-go nreas sRfely 
guarded by the flashing eye of a disapproving 
God. Growing up is all about seeing how much 
furihcr you can go. 

' The words “Thou shalt not" are made flesh 
indie shape of Dr McCaffrey, Sean’s father, an 
Assistant Professor of Communication and 
Speech Dynamics. Engaged in a “battle against 
lit on the silver screen" among other cam- 
paigns, he is a magnul for crunks even more 
extreme than himself. At one point, carried 
' way by the fervour of “Marylike" (“Fashions 
. fte Blessed Mother Approves"), he partici- 
ples in the invasion of a local department 
store, planting “Mnrylikc" stickers on suitably 


know about living dangerously in the anarchic 
world of wealthy student misfits. Jezebel loves 
Casimir, worships Join. Tired of the world as 
only wealthy student misfits can be. Jem 
whisks her off to Mexico, to the colourful dusty 
wastes of his mother-obsessed childhood; to 
tragedy, to a vision of emptiness, to the wider 
world beckoning. 

This is a firework parly of a first novel; there 
is n lot of showy spectacle (sometimes glib, 
often stunning) and a measure of weird, almost 
coincidental profundity. Fernanda Eberstadt's 
writing dazzles us with adjectives, but there is 
frequently not much left after the pop and 
crackle of their appen ranee. She has a genius 
for rlietoricui display; occasionally, when she 
draws breath, a more extended thought slips 
out: on puin, nothingness And riles of passage; 
on Mexico and Mexicans; on names. Each of 
these, except the lust, while it plays its 
appropriate part in this novel, is also a pointer, 
one feels, to some wider theme in a novel yet tu 
he written. The last is an internal indicator: 
“Do you see the magic of classification?" says 
Jem. “You make what you name.” Eberstadt- 
with her Chasms and Palafoxes and Boca- 
negras and Lupitas - has a flair for naming, 
certainly. Her beached sea monsters' antics 
provide a curiously innocent (though not 
exactly pre-lapsarian) version of the highs and 
lows of human experience. 


The wives of the poets 
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Tamara Lyham 

, JANE ELLISON 
A Fine Excess , 

* 183pp. Seeker and. Wurburg. £8 ( 95. 
.043614^)10/ 


Excess, Jane Ellison’s first novel, de- 
internecine underworld of London 
..^. th^noyel i 8 an agreeable spoof about 
QCptt 6 p.femqus, the never famous, the cqr- 
: fashionable and this aspiring, their 
V^'iCx-wiyes andj mistresses. The plot'fo- 
dh a poetry competition arid the some- 
' P^cipbic. events - which P ara ^ e ' 
i; ^® P^^®ntattQn .of the prices There’s a lot 
1 ■!!?§[;'; .predictable stuff . about snobbish 
r.’W^ Wnsense, the inebriety that accompa- 
^rtojut^j ajid cbuncll-hoqse longings for im- 

Uti. EllJson adopts the cinematic 


Lucky but not special 


Philip Smelt 


PETE TOWNS H END 
Horse’s Neck 
95pp. Faber. £6.95. 
0571 13541 2 


discreet children's clothes. 

It is just one of the many brilliantly comic 
scenes in this outstanding first novel. Caryl 
Rivers has a good sense of the bizarre and a 
sharp ear for dialogue. At the Immaculate 
Heart High School. Sean, disguised as a girl by 
Peggy and her friends, finds himself face to 
face with the somewhat suspect Mr Hasten in 
“Straight Talk for Teens”: “Now tell me. Shir- 
ley, just what it is that your boyfriend wants to 
do. . .. . Does lie put his hand under your pan- 
ties?’. . . insert his fingers into your sexual 
aperture, Shirley?” Wherever two or three are 
•gathered together in His name, chaps will sure- 
ly be amongst them. : 

The denlh of Peggy’s fnther is the first of “the 
unpleasant surprises you got from growing 
up": once shocked out of childhood, there 
comes the painful realization that "Everybody 
was alone. People died. Life ended." The 
world specific to women, too, comes into 
focus: the private suffering and humiliation of 
a beaten wife; the situation of Peggy’s besi 
friend, swallowed into oblivion in her new hus- 
band’s world . It is a world of fear - fear of “the 
price you had to pay for someone to Ipve you". 

In letting go of childhood innocence, Peggy 
and Scan must choose between their dreams - 
for Peggy, journalism; for Scan, the priesthood 
- and their love. A sequel to these agonizing 
and comical growing pains would be wel- 
comed. 


wholly to work: too much dicM jocularity; 
too many dead images such as “the mousse was 
sticky and tasted of glue". Ellison’s characters 
have the clogged, tacky feeling of borrowed 
cardigans: sometimes they seem half remem- 
bered (though not half so well evoked) from 
some other fiction. As Violet Glasspooi says 
about the poem that turns out to Have been 
entered pseudonymously by her ex-husband. 
“I have a nagging worry that there is perhaps 

something familiar about it . I just wonder if . by 

any chance, I have read it before^" " . 


, .^''^yShOut^ Elllson adopts the cinematic caienaar,--.- - British Common- 
’ events in Iter c|torac-, *\\y ^ldent U ^ I ? rael. The 
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It is well known that rock musicians lead a 
perilous and degenerate existence, and Horse's 
Neck, a collection of short stories and occa- 
sional poems by Pete Townshend, erstwhile 
guitarist and presiding genius of The Who. 
reflects all the uncertainty and squulor uf his 
capricious culture. His earliest memory, as re- 
lated in the opening chapter, is of lying alone 
on u Northumberland beach while his mother 
and father gallop across the sund. leaving him 
feeling vulnerable and isolated and with a life- 
long fear of horse riding. The next story reveals 
his fascination with the pantomime horse - in 
particular the person in the back end which 
“bloody well followed the front end in dark- 
ness and humiliation”. Townshend sees this as 
a model for adult depravity, since “Nothing 
else in nature behaves so consistently and rigid- 
ly as a human being in pursuit of hell.” 
“Horse" is slang for heroin, but Towns- 
hend ’s nuich-publicized experience of the 
drug is appurently not the reason for his eques- 
trian obsession. He observes: 

For u while I was convinced (lint lhe horse in my 
dreams and memories wns in some wav a symbol 
connected with an opium-drenchcd past life. I was 
wrong. The horse 1 feared to ride was a real giant, run 
n circus clown's prop. 

His literary response to this fear is to saddle up 
some grotesque . and at times pretentious . con- 


Entries are now invited for the ,1985 H. H. 
Wingate Prize, awarded annually to the book 
which best stimulates an. interest in, Jewish 
themes. Submissions, which, may be fiction qr 
non-fiction (though novels dealing with Jetyish 
concerns are particularly welcome) , must have 
been published in Britain during the current 
calendar year and written by an author norm- 


si radio ns. A description i»f ;■ bench, lor inst- 
ance, is finished off with an unnecessary and 
jarring observation: “At certain moments you 
could believe that no one had ever run their 
fingers through the golden dust, or that no 
cigarette hud ever been discarded. The explor- 
ing hand of an inquisitive child would belie that 
fancy." Elsewhere an amusing story-teller at a 
party is gently criticized by Townshend for 
spending “more time on prosopopoeia than 
denouement". 

“The Plate", the most successful story in this 
collection and strong on both prosopopoeia 
and denouement, deploys considerable im- 
aginative power to describe the bizarre rela- 
tionship between an infatuated detective and a 
jaded hut still beautiful murder witness. For 
the rest, however. Townshend's narcissism is 
boorishly intrusive. In "An Impossible Song", 
lie sums up the relationship between a divine 
protector and a faded rock star: 

I still believe in Gad. I've pushed all thmiglus of him 
aside, but he is still on my case. I sound conceited hut 
[ think I'm special. Why should I pretend otherwise'.' 
If Pm not special, then I must be unusually lucky, 
und it I'm that lucky with no talent and no guardian 
nngcl. then thut makes me special. 

What makes Townshend lucky and. r? for- 
tiori it seems, special is the fact that he is still 
alive. Many of the characters in his stories are 
dead or dying and Townshend repeatedly re- 
minds himself that he is “a survivor" ns he 
gazes on the wreckage of It is generation, if he 
has survived Ln order 10 become a writer, he 
must, on this Luckless and unspecial first 
appearance, concentrate on developing more 
talent. 


Of the first water 


Toby Fitton 


JOHN MOLE 
Sail or Ret urn 

249pp. Century. £6.95. 
07 12a 0744 7 


Sail or Return is a highly accomplished farce 
with plenty of sharply observed social detail 
and a fast-moving. narrative pace to match its 
tight plotting. Pax fffoj and Thea are a couple 
boxed into married life in commuter-land. He 
is nn auditor in a minor City office with a job so 
stultifyingly boring that he has constructed 
elaborate rituals of skiving as much to provide 
interest as to escape from his routine. She Is a 
slatternly housekeeper, much trammelled by 
her foul-mouthed primary school children. 
Life is suffocating them both, and does so even ■ 
when they are visited by her brother, a laiter- 
day spiv complete with blonde bird, oozy 
charm and n ltuir transplant so regularly 
. planted as to look like ftn op-art picture. 

Pax longs for escape, and muses on boats in a 
City marina: 

There were names evoking the wild and free spirits of 
seabirds and fishes while their owners led the lives of 
pigeons and goldfish. There were the names of exotic 


places in the Mediterranean . . . which would 6c 
seen only in the skipper's mind's eye ns he pottered 
around from Southend. to Brighton. And there were 
the names of women, the kind of names you would 
only give la girls in wej dreams. 

When he does achieve his ambition to be- 
come a sailing tnun. backed i>y miiil* g»u*s 
domestic deceptions and d. possible involve- 
ment as 'patsy for one of his brother-in-law s 
bogus companies, he is shown as a greenhorn 
of the first water. He enjoys more beginner’s 
■ luck than is due to one who “couldn't remem- 
ber if winds were, described by the direction 
they came from or, like public transport, the 
direction they were going”. When he moors his 
boat with n super-granny of his own devising, 
“the result looked like macrtmuT. Neverthe- 
less fortune favours the novice when, on a wild 
goose chase for some of his brother-in-law’s 
smuggled coins (n VAT fiddle), a heavy storm 
gives Pnx the chance to play the hero, nnd after 
n rescue lie js hailed as one. 

His brief encounter with himself strikes Hn 
uncharacteristically solemn note. This is a 
book with much original humour - though it 
also includes a Waugh-like strophic conversa- 
tion in Jail with the spiv brother-in-law and an 
Amis-like drunken mishap in a conference 
hotel. 


Simone de Beauvoir 

Afemlnlst mandarin 
MARY EVANS ■ 

Simone de Beauvoir has long been regarded, as one of the founding 
mothers of feminism arid accepted as an Inspiration to generations of 
feminists. The Second Sex has remained one of the most Influential of all 
feminist texts and de Beauvoir’s own life Js regarded as a model of that of a 
•liberated’ woman. In this study, Mary Evans examines de Beauvoir's work 
and assesses its contribution - in terms of both Its negative and Its positive 
aspects- to western feminism. ■ 

102 pages 
Paperback 
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DENNIS ULLEE 
Over and Out! 

194pp. Methuen. £8.50. 
04 I 3 577 1U 4 
PHILIP DERRIM AN 
Body line 

160pp. Collins. £9.95. 
IHK12J&5775 
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Over and Out! is nn example of the unattractive 
phenomenon of a publisher putting a famous 
name through the mangle to wring the Inst drop 
of profit front it, nnd even at that a peculiarly 
limp example. It may be. of course, that the 
idea was the author's rather than the pub- 
lisher's. but if so. it was still n bad one. Hither 
way. it is a consequence of letting loose the 
gales of modern marketing techniques on 
cricket, the Aeolus bag which Kerry Packer 
released eight years ago nnd which Dennis 
Lillee looks back on with great enthusiasm. 

Lillee will go down as one of the great fast 
bowlers, formidable to watch, fearsome to face 
-nobody should be in doubt about that; but he 
should never have been let fly on a typewriter. 
Over and Out.' is a meandering tour of his 
opinions on cricketing this nnd that, at the level 
of what you might expect to pick up during an 
evening spent eavesdropping on him in a bar - 
most of the opinions predictable, almost none 
of them interesting. This is not a criticism of (he 
personality that emerges, which is free of con- 
ceit and for the most part generous in its esti- 
mates of others. It ir a criticism of the super- 
ficiality of the judgments, and the quality of the 
writing. 

There is no reason why a great fast 
bowler should be graced with an analytical 
mind or a way with words; but then there is no 
reason why he has to write a book either. It is 
dismaying to he confronted with n supreme 
practitioner of his art who can cover two 
hundred pages without saying anything of the 


slightest interest about its techniques - and as 
for the prose, the author's parting comment on 
two cricketing photographer friends of his. 
“An unreal pair - and J say that in the nicest 
possible way", will do well enough. Mow nicely 
is it possible to say “an unreal pair", and what 
does il mean anyway? 

The reader might hope that this hook would 
at least have something revealing to say about 
some of (he controversial incidents that punc- 
tuated Lillee's career - his early and enthusias- 
tic involvement with World Series cricket, the 
punch-up with Javcd Miundnd. the aluminium 
hat episode and so on. If so, he will be dis- 
appointed; the treatment of these subjects is 
brief, casual nnd - again - irrcdemably super- 
ficial. Even the anecdotes are flat. It emerges, 
certainly , that the author thinks Rodney Marsh 
and Greg Chappell are great blokes (it would 
be obvious enough from the proportion of the 
book's illustrations devoted to (hem) and; 
that he doesn’t think much of the Australian 
Cricket Board or of the captaincy of Kim 
Hughes. But did we need a book to tell us? 

Philip Derriman’s Bodyline is based on a 
series of articles that the author wrote for the 
Sydney Morning Herald to mark the fiftieth 
anniversnry of the bodyline tour of 1932-3. 
They provide a well-researched, accurate and 
up-to-date account of that controversial epi- 
sode, though in view of their origin necessarily 
a highly compressed and staccato one. This 
record, however, comprises only fifteen pages 
In a book of 160, the rest of which consists of a 
pictorial history of the tour with commentary, 
and it seems a pity that so little attempt has 
been made to marry the introductory text to 
the pictures. These are an attractive selection, 
well reproduced; but the action shots at least 
seem almost all to be old friends, and the final 
verdict is bound to be that the whole territory 
has been so thoroughly ploughed, cross- 
harrowed and raked over by books, radio nnd 
television during the last five years that nobody 
is likely to Icmn much that is new from this 
worthy but belated contribution. 
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Breaking the mould 
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TRKVOR MCDONALD 

ClivcUoyd 

1 75pp. Granada. £8.95. 
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What makes a great cricket captain? Words or 
deeds? The obvious answer is to cm (he flannel 
and judge by performance alone - of (he team 
as a whole if not the captain as a player. 
(Botham and Gower arc but recent reminders 
of how the burden of leadership can damage a 
player’s form.) In these terms. Clive Lloyd can 
he said to be one of the greatest captains in (he 
history of Test cricket. The recent West Indies 
record series of wins nnd matches without 
defeat speaks, one might think, for itself - as 
does Lloyd's remarkable achievement in 
having a batting average as captain of over fifty. 

With cricket, however, performance, as five 
minutes listening to Radio 3’sTest Match com- 
mentary will confirm, cannot be judged with- 
out analysis; nor even described. Deeds, as in 
no other sport, are undone in dispute after the 
event. Cricket is ensnared by words. It is a 
game for philosophers. Mctnlnnguugc rules 
OK. It is disappointing but no great surprise, 
therefore, to find that in his stimulating, intelli- 
gent treatise. The Art of Captaincy , England’s 
philosopher captain par excellence, Mike 
(“Brains”) Brearley, writes off Lloyd as a cap- 
tain: “He allowed West Indies to become 
cynical in the exercise of power. ... I never felt 
he had a cricketing brain 

An obvious retort for Lloyd is that at least he 
had a “cricketing body”. Though a prolific 
scorer a! university level nnd nn above average 
county player, Brearley never scored a Test cen- 
tury and bn (ted with the athletic grace or a 
Woodcntop guided by an arthritic puppeteer. 

Qj^liyt^oyd^x^or McDonald's, 
brief, rather earnest authorized biography of 
Lloyd, however, a comparison of Brcurlcy and 
Lloyd is not a simple matter of bruins versus 
brawn. 

McDonald explains how West Indies crick- 
et, hindered for so long by political rivalry 
between the islands, a lack of professionalism 
in Its approach, and even, initially, a prejudice' 
against choosing a black captain, lias only ful- 
filled its true potential under the intelligent, 
quiet but determinedly competitive guidance 
of Lloyd. Worrell had too brief a reign as cap- 
tain. Sobers matched his peerless cricketing 
talent with a recklessly cnvnlicr approach to 
leadership. Lloyd must bo templed to think 
tiiat prejudice agnlnst his leadership, which Inst 
year reached absurd levels in certain sections 
of the press, is not unconnected with liis record 


t)l course, lie made mistakes. He failed m 
sustain the morale of the team during their t. 
drubbing by Australia (1975-6) or tocM 
their iinsuvniny dissent when losing to Net 
Zealand in 19811. As captain of Lancashire k 
may not have shown Hrearley’s tactical suit 
lety, but as The Art nf Captaincy makes cleai 
successful leadership requires much moreihu 
a mastery of theoretical niceties. Defeat inAu- 
stralia may have given Lloyd an obsessive faith 
in a four-man pace attack, which at times re- 
Milted in dangerous play, hut he also led 
Guyana to a Shell Shield trophy in 1983 with 
team that contained four spinners. 

McDonald is rather shortmf anecdotal fun in 
justifying I .loyd’s stature us a great and serious 
leader. What is mi enjoyable and laudable 
about If rear ley's book is nut just that the tac* 
lical wisdom comes spiced with so many am 
ing stories. (Surprisingly, he uses fewer liletary 
quotations than McDonald.) Encouraged 
perhaps by his professional interest in self- 
analysis, lie seems also to have been intent oo 
providing his readers with reasons why they 
should not regard him as the great andserion 
lender lie is generally taken to be. He quotes 
with relish Illingworth’s dismissive view thatbe 
the luckiest of England captains, es- 
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was 


joying lucrative success against sub-standard 
Test tennis”, l lis pompous, over-fussy ob» 
sions as captain conic complete with the delist- 
ing put-down remarks of his players. We vt 
told how his growing a beard “to express my 
capacity to be rough nnd abrasive” didn't fool 
hostile Australian crowds. He does notresliaia 
his juvenile delight in having named Boltua 
“the Sidestep Queen'’ and Gooch “Zapata". 

Both hooks can be said to reflect the sin# 
of their heroes against prejudiced received im- 
ages of themselves: Lloyd as a flashy, irm- 
ponsiblc strokemoker, Brearley as an over- 
serious thinker. McDonald quotes Lloyd's 
condemnation of Sobers for telling him Into 
first Test Match that they had to knock up the 
winning runs before the start of a horse-race 
for which he had a hot tip. Brearley cherishes 
the belle indifference of Bob Barber who,, 
while batting in a Test Match, asked for w* 
gloves so he could tell Brearley his next mo« 
in their chess game. 

Of the two, Lloyd bus been more successful 
in breaking the mould. I le has Indeed become 
ns captain and cricketer a man among men. Ai 
(he cud of the book, however, Brearley top 
with a quoted view that: 

'Hie ability to lap the hnyhinni sources of cneijBW 
illusion is essential in must competitive 
and unc would hesitate to back a fully udu|tp«*" 
... in any serious contest. . • 

The quotation comes from no less 
source than llie /7..V. However much lie ^ 
have liked to have been, “Brains' hw * w / 
been ublc to be just one of the boys. . . 
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their purpose obscure. She keeps her 
head down - as If she were being bowlw 
Larwood. This is unnecessarily 
cause, os she proved with her A II, On * . . 
mcr's Day, she is an infornied observer o ^ 
game. Someone gathering posies of t0 
men’s flowers has, pace MontaignC’ Wjj ^ 
perform other than providing the t" 
bind them. Some of the pieces are over; 
years old: they need ah occasional 
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Some people grow up with the idea that spiders 
are nasty, poisonous creatures, assoeialed with 
dirt and decay; others find them fascinating 
end a delight to study. In 1607, the Rcvd 
E. Topsell wrote of “n great Lady yet living 
who will not leave off eating them”. Although 
by no means everyone is ns infatuated with 
spiders as this, surprisingly large numbers of 
British naturalists obtain pleasure and interest 
from studying them. Indeed arnchnology in 
this country is based very largely upon the 
work of amateur enthusiasts. 

Among these have been Martin Lister, a 
society doctor who had Charles II and Queen 
Anne among his patients. The first of his three 
"tracts”, published in 1678, was entitled De 
Aranels. John Blackwall was a draper und im- 
porter of Irish linen. His monumental History 
of the Spiders of Great Britain and Ireland , with 
twenty-nine hand-coloured folio plates of 
figures, was published by the Rny Society, in 
two parts, in 1861 and 1864. The Rcvd Octa- 
vius Pickard-Cambridge, whose well-known 
Spiders of Dorset was first published in 1879, 
and completed two years later, was curate and 
rector of Bloxworth between 1860 and 1917. 
Unlike his other publications, his book is not 
illustrated and, consequently, is almost useless 
today. More recently, A. Randall Jnckson MC 
ns a medical practitioner, W. S. Bristowe 
held Bn important administrative post in ICI, 
while T. H. Savory was a schoolmaster. 

The study Qf British spiders reached matur- 
ity in 1951 with the publication by the Ray 
Society of the, first volume of British Spiders , 


er and those by certain artists who can some- 
how make even dead material come alive or 
seem about to move. It is thus an event of 
importance that there has been found in one 
person such nn artist and an experienced and 
successful amchnologist." 

In giving his beautiful book the same name 
as its distinguished predecessor, Michael J. 
Roberts is not guilty of effrontery. His superb 
coloured plates - almost exotic in the richness 
of colour and pattern they display - are a 
worthy sequel to those of Blackwall. published 
over a century before. It would not, however, 
be the expectation of Dr Roberts that his pic- 
tures should only be judged as works of art. 
They portray what the various spiders actually 
look like when examined, in alcohol, under a 
high- power stereoscopic microscope; for the 
work is intended to make the identification of 
British spiders - no easy task at the best of 
times - a little less difficult. The real test will, 
however, come with Volume Two 
(Linyphiidae), to be published next year. This 
family includes hundreds of tiny “money spid- 
ers", which are the most difficult of ail to iden- 
tify. 

A book of this kind is inevitably concerned 
mainly with preserved corpses and genitalia. 
Spiders are best examined, in alcohol or phe- 
noxytol, in a shallow container such as a solid 
watch-glass or Petri dish. Here they are held in 
position by a layer of sand, or glass beads of the 
kind used in gas chromatography. For specific 
determinations, it is generally necessary to 
study the palps of male, and the epigynes of 
female, spiders. These are the ultimate di- 
agnostic characters, because the reproductive 
strategy of spiders is unique. The male ex- 


trudes his semen onto u diminutive web, sucks 
it up into the swollen bulbs of his pedipalps or 
feelers and. after an appropriate exhibition of 
courtship, impregnates the female by the 
araneid equivalent of artificial insemination. 
The male palp has a complex structure which 
differs in every species of spider. It will only fit 
into the epigynes or external genitalia of 
females of the same species - just as a key will 
only fit one particular lock. Consequently, the 
shnpes of the external genitalia of spiders have 
to be used for purposes of identification. 
Although this may sound quite straightfor- 
ward, the reality is usually somewhat different 
because the appearance - especially of a ma- 
ture pedipalp - depends upon the exact angle 
from which it is viewed. In addition, there is a 
good deal of individual variation, and the de- 
tails are hard to distinguish. But the better the 
drawings with which comparison is to be made, 
the greater is the probability of accurate 
diagnosis. 

It may be invidious to compare something 
new, however attractive, with an old and 
trusted friend. As far as I am concerned, 
however, “Roberts" will not entirely replace 
"Locket, Millidge and Merrett” - not for a 
while, at least. Its large format, excellent for 
displaying comparable illustrations alongside 
one another, is inevitably somewhat unwieldy 
on the crowded laboratory bench, and it lacks 
the detailed verbal information provided in 
British Spiders. At the same time, the two 
works supplement each other so well that any- 
one in this country seriously contemplating the 
study of spiders, will, I fear, have to reconcile 
himself or herself to the expense of buying 
both. 
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TWr,jecond volume appeared in 1953, while a 
third, which updated the other two, was pub- 
lic (in conjunction with Peter Merrett) in 
WM. British arachnologists have, for tnxono- 
“fc purposes, depended entirely upon this eit- 
tydopsedlc monograph over a period of more 
thirty years: but now a new work, by yet 
“other gifted medical practitioner, has graced 
* sc ene. As George Locket, with typical 
Bjoerosity of spirit, wrote in the foreword: 
“there is an indefinable difference between 
Swings of an nnimnl, however accurate 
“a meticulous, by an ordinnry scientific work- 


Hugh Miles is one of the finest of our natural 
history cameramen and his book describes the 
frustration and elation that he experienced as, 
with remarkable patience and dedication, he 
filmed otters In the Shetlands for the BBC. 

Largely nocturnal in its habits and ranging 
over very large areas, the otter is a most elusive 
nnlmal and Miles describes his project as “the 
impossible task”. His book lakes the form of a 
diary and describes how, day by day, he came 
to know otters and their habits and, finally, to 
complete his filming. There are many vivid and 


entertaining accounts of otters as they hunt for 
fish and rear their cubs. 

The author’s photographs capture many re- 
markable moments of ptter behaviour and also 
the rugged beauty of the Shetlands through 
changes of season and weather. They evoke u 
tranquil landscape, the low,, bare islands con- 
stantly changing in the shifting light; and 
fringed by kelp-strewn beaches where otters can 
fish and play. The photographs counterpoint 
John Busby's sketches of the otters and the 
birds that live on the Shetlands, Busby is a 
highly gifted wildlife artist add his ability to 
capture the essence of an animal with a few 
pencil strokes is reminiscent of the late Eric 
Ennion. This beautiful book succeeds in re- 
vealing both the fascinating, secretive life of _ 
the otter and the efforts made by naturalists 
and photographers to make such animals more 
accessible to those of us who mny never have- 
the opportunity to see them. 


Ihe Linen Hall Library 


mi nued from page 722 
Jjjded over by him to the library, raised 
“ 0,000 towards the recent renovation costs 
JJ e n it wns sold, intact, to the Ulster Folk and 


sides, they would have considered It preten- 
tious to join a fee-paying library when free 
borrowing was available to everyone. 

In fact, from about 1947, the library’s mem- 


Trahsport Museum.) Tom Camduff, dubbed bership had begun to dwindle; and after 1969 


I 


I 


^. shipyard poet", published Songs of an 
Wpf-Work (“yde were kicking our heels on 
Ir.kfbstones, / Smoking our final , clg’") in 
before the Linen Hull Library gave him a 
W caretaker, with a flat on the premises. 
Jff ; bef°re the Second World War a group 
, J^aryosepj had.started drifting into Camp- 
restaurant next door (now defunct); and 
JJJrt long before this meeting place ac- 
tjie sort of prestige we associate with any 
■JjU^re.a lot of rather well-known people 
.PP^gatelto exchange bold opinions in as 
^^fic aimanher as possible. There they all 
authors, actors or whatever - even the 
^8 Briah Moore , 1 if weTe to take his 1065 
Emperor of Ice-Cream as being at all 
,v ()( .^^ 1 8 ra pliical: Moore; though, as the pro- 
' ' thollc upbringing, wouldn’t, In pis 
■ t • nave ioined the nearby llhrarv: th< 




9 joined this nearby, library; the 
: this period, could be called truly 

j jS? n 9^inatiDhal only as far as a talented 
^ concerned.' it never departed from 
— Pni)dples of itsfpunders'; but somehow , for 
(^^- ^Ifwt .Catholics,, even the most 

uV., . '.^h Of; ifiem ’ IIKrora'i riicc^ritiiHT nnst 


i the library’s dissenting past 
sufficiently against its present 


and the start of the current unrest, things be- 
came critical. The Linen Hall Library, you 
cpuld say, was.founded in one period of strong 
disaffection , and nearly finished off in another. 

It; had ceased to be self-supporting, and had no 
reason to suppose that government aid would 
continue indefinitely. The lowest point came at 
the end of l98Q. Pl&ns were afoot to bring 
about the library’s closure, when an extra- 
ordinary change of heart occurred. The gov- 
ernors declined to vote themselves out of exist-, 
ence, formed an Appeal Committee and set 
about organizing a publicity campaign.' The 
plight of (he Linen Hall Library was disclosed 
to the public. Almost immediately, things 
started looking up. Many, many people and 
Institutions rallied rotind; new .members were 
recruited lq abundance; and the Department 
of Education was persuaded to weigh in with 
renewed financial aid. Repairs to the library 
building were got under way. One new and 
important source of income came into being: 
the sale of prints and booklets, issued by . Hie • 

library. ■'• . 

There is a rather disheartening postscript to 
is success story: in April of- this year, the 
OIK) had been Ippped.dff . 


its: Department of Education grant. It may be. 
as a result, that certain plans -to acquire addi- 
tional premises, for example, and to take on 
new members of staff- will have to be shelved. . 
However, in spite of this. setback, it looks ns 
though a Linen Hall Library will be in exist- 
ence in 1988 to calibrate its 200 th anniversary. 
Over the lasl fifteen years the library has had 
its share nlafms, including the bomb scares 
and other emergencies that periodically afflict 
the centre of Belfast. .In one respect; its re- 
sponse to the current wave of troubles has been 
characteristically resourceful. Since 1969 it has 
amassed a valuable collection of partisan pub- 
lications, from the notorious Prptestpnt- Tele- 
graph (Which once described Seamus Heaney 
as "the, well-known papist propagandist") to 
the Andersonstoyvri News, obtaining special' 
permission from the Siormonl government to 
stock the inflammatory 1 stuff. Future historians 
may have cause to be grateful for this piece'of . 
foresight. In the meantime, we should all ap- 
plaud the Ideals of tolerance and progresslye- 
. ness embodied in the original Belfast Society, 
and not revoked at any : period since. The Linen ; 
Hall Library is one institution Belfast cannot 
afford to dp without. ■ . ' • 


. . am*. r : .; suniciently against Its present un * : ; { u 

- re P^!’ t I n g towtik^ Unionism. Be- . library leartit that£i7,OOQhad b 
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.I. J. R. de J. Jackson presents in Annals of 
English Verse ! 770-1835 (709pp. New York:' 
Garland. $76. d 8240 8841 7) a survey of over 
, 1 0,000 different examples of th& genre, “based 
on reports of books rather than first-hand 
.examination''. Certain categories are ex- 
cluded, notably most hymn-books, and books 
: of songs; and everything Of less tboii; eight 
pages (except , that is, the work of Blake). 'Hie 
work : may be. in its compiler's words, 
"irremediably preliminary", but for many it 
will be a most useful start. 
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